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PREFACE 



I am asked to tell to a large body of thoughtful readers 
what has been the story of the critical or literary handling of 
the Old Testament throughout the ages, as scientific study 
of that literature is at present showing what the story has 
been. I am told, with admirable frankness, that the only 
condition laid upon me is that my tale be the true one ; I am 
kindly given to understand that the Directorate of the publica¬ 
tion have full confidence in my spirit and method, as these 
have been shown in my various works. For this confidence 
I am bound to utter my heartfelt and deep gratitude, in the 
belief that such a trust will inspire me to leave no jot or tittle 
of due exposition unrecorded. 

Under a sense of spiritual compulsion upon me to set fiprth 
the beautiful record to every ear that will hear, I set out on 
the task; feeling most deeply my feebleness, but knowing 
also that strength is always sufficient as one goes forward in, 
the course of duty. 

I have elsewhere shown why I do not confine the History 
to the Christian era, and I feel that the proper method which 
I have tried to follow will help to lift away the benumbing 
and entirely mistaken fancy concerning Scriptures as sacred 
in the sense of unalterable. 


April, igio. 


A. D. 




DEDICATED IN 


GRATEFUL DEVOTION AND REMEMBRANCE 
TO THE MEMORY OF MY 
BRILLIANT AND BELOVED TEACHER 
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Chapter I. 

OF OUR IDEAL, AND OUR PLAN 
Section I.—The Ideal. 

Where shall we begin with this History? At what 
date ? Commonly the Teachers of various sorts con¬ 
cerning the matter before us start at the year a.d. i. 

ButwhyX 

-" i; Such questions arise at once most naturally when 
we set out to study the history of any subject. But the 
query alters itself "speedily, for a thoughtful mind, into 
the moral question, “ Where ought we to begin ?” In 
this day of scientific thinking, in this age whose 
students seek to find just the facts and then to 
systematis e the se, calling the result Science, it is quite 
clear that, to get all of the facts, we must trace the 
stream of phenomena right up to the first fountain- 
head.’"’"’Where, then, shall we begin to observe the 
process and the course or history of the criticism of a 
literature? Undoubtedly we ought to run right back 
to the very beginning of the process, and of the course 
and history of the literature itself. Can any good 
reason be given why we should not? Surely^Jthejj, 
if we can trace Hebrew literary monuments back to 
ooo B.c., we are bound to ask how the Hebrew men 

time, nine centuries before our era, thought 
about their literature. Their thinking about it was, 
surely, always their having some opinion about it, and 
this thinking was a judging concerning it; in scientific 
phrase, it was a criticism. Therefore, our History of 
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Criticism must set out, at least, at 900 b.c.— else it will 
be a headless body, and virtually useless. 

2. But such a beginning has been commonly and 
singulariy neglected ; indeed, this neglect has been one 
of' the notable features in the history of the matter. t 
we examine Diestel’s work on The History of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Churchy the handy, if now 
somewhat old, text-book on such study, we find the 
very title begging the whole question. A few words 
are devoted by Diestel to the real owners of the noble 
old literature, but they are doubly curious. All that is 
said runs thus (p. 7 f-) *• “Christianity appeared at a 

\ time when Judaism was passing through a process of 
,,t ferrtierftation. This fermentation was certain either to 
1 buF s tT t s ~ n ational limits or to degrade itself into a life- 
less form. For while the Old Testament was then the 
W supreme authority in every sense, yet the app lication 
a of this authority had long lacked that" Jmmedia^eness 
y* which marks the fresh vitality of a real spiritual 
power/’ Now, without lingering to point out some 
startling and groundless, assumptions here made, 
we may simply say that Diestel gives himself away, 
y ,land vitiates/ his ^jBerk^entirely, by implying that 
l;P fthere hacTTfideea been, once upon a time, a day of 

v 'yj/ f«rearsplrituai power rr and of “fresh vitality,” and of 
■ Vp " 1 f«immedmteness/~ If there'fiadTheen these, why does! 
"hefeiTentirely to include the story of such great things 
his History? Surely an exposition of them wasj 
■ 1 - . / -'essential for a clear comprehension of the Christian 
■>' j- , use of this great old literature. If Diestel had not 

, v r f been bound in chains and iron, as we shall have occa- 

' r sion to show, he could have told of the days of “ fresh 

4 1 For full statements of titles, etc., of books quoted see our 

Bibliography in the Appendix. * 

a 

/:0 
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vitality” all along the line of the ten centuries b.c.; j 
and especially he could have illustrated that most f 
vigorous “ immediateness ” and “ spiritual power ” ) 
which burst out in the wonderful “ Priestly ” literature i 
of Ne hem iah’s time— 4^0 b.c. and thereafter. Our J 
hope, m these pages, is to do some small justice to 
those and other similar matters which are so sorely 
and so often neglected, even by not a few liberally- 
minded teachers and preachers in all circles about us. 


3. But what caused the neglect on the part of Diestel 
and by the body of theologians whom he well repre¬ 
sents? The plain fact is that, with the development of 
Christianity, there arose a sharp antithesis in the ranks! 
of those who should have joined hands for all good 
work—viz., between the Christians and the Jews ; and k 
in that antithesis the Christian thinker, on the one/ 
hand, threw away the singularly free literary spirit 
which his Jewish ancestors had possessed, and which 
had very largely made Christianity and enabled it to . 
emerge ; while, on the other hand, the Jewish scholars | 
stiffened themselves back |rom the rtch legacy of 
critical freedom which their fathers had left to them, j 
and put on many of the very bonds which their oppo¬ 
nents in Christian circles accused them untruly of always 
wearing. 

Other evils have resulted which are still more to 
be regretted; for the common neglect to realise the 
literary freedom of the formative days of Hebrew 
literature has created the dream among ordinary 
persons in general that the whole Old Testament was, 
written on one plan, and on one literary, moral, an " 
theological level. The astounding worthlessness o: 
such a fancy is not the worst of it. Two clas ses of 
readers have suffered sadly in consequence. On one 


/W 'JtJit 

If* 
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side, the would-be friends and devoted users of the 
Bible as a book of devotion have been puzzled and 
pained by an apparent cruelty encouraged by God in 
Old Testament times, although a study of the criticism 
that had gone on throughout the ages would have 
taught them that the encouragement was merely appa¬ 
rent. On the other side, there have been sometimes in 
the past centuries of our era men at enmity for various 
reasons with Christian institutions ; and these have laid to 
the charge of the God represented by Jesus those cruelties 
i that we have just mentioned, unaware all the time how 
a study of criticism would have shown them their 
historical mistake. It is very true that the neglect of 
study of criticism and of its history has caused much 
dishonour to the venerable Hebrew literature—a litera- 
tur^qiute as noble as any other : the lovers of the Bible 
have been brought into sore straits by that neglect, and 
the Bible has been mistakenly blamed for huge real 
evils that were wrought by entirely different influences. 
Therefore, let us avoid a plan that has been fruitful of 

( 'such mistakes, and let us set out in our examination of 
the whole course of Old Testament Criticism, not from 
the year A.D. i, but from the earliest known date of the 
literature itself. We can promise the reader a rich and 
happy result. 

4. But now another important question presses in 
upon us—namely, Can we really and honestly use the 
term “ criticism ” to describe at all accurately the treat- 
ment'bf their literature by those far-away Hebrews of 
900 b.c. and onwards? The reply is doubly in the 
affirmative. 

What is it, let us ask in the first place, that we 
propose to study under the term “ criticism ” ? That 
word of Greek parentage is the same as the term 
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u judgment,” its synonym of Latin descent. Therefore, 
if we "find the so-called “ lahwistic ” writers of 900 b.c. 
using their judgment in culling from earlier sources 
whatsoever they would use for their newer purposes, 
who shall say that they were not exercising criticism r 
Again, two hundred years later, aboutjgx) B.c., amid a 
great movement both material and mental, another set 
of Narrators known to us as “ Elohists ” deliberately set 
aside the older narrative, and substituted in its place 
matter that was essentially different, both in its account 
of events, and in its ideas of duty, and in its conception 
of the nature of the national Deity. Surely we may 
again say that this was a very serious case of exercise 
of criticism. But we need not anticipate here any 
farther what is to be described in the following pages. 


We.frre gfoing to see how some literary men among the 
Hebrews in those far-away clays examined, judged, 
criticised, rejected, and altered this or that in the 
writings that lay before them as inheritances from the 
past. They laid aside what they did not approve of; 
they replaced the rejected material by what seemed to 
them to be better ; they made large additions ; and they 
wrote entirely new works, all of which breathed opinions 
entirely different from those of their predecessors on all 
sorts of topics. Now, such criticism must be examined 
carefully by the historian. • 

Does the question still arise whether this was akin 
to what we practise to-day as “ criticism ” ? Here, 
then, comes our second claim, in*that we say we do 
use the term justifiably ; we say that it was as truly 
criticism aswere all the clearly unscientific procedures 
that went on during the early Christian ages, during! 
the medieval times, and even during the times of the! 
Reformation, and for many a day after it. It wasj 
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criticism like that which went on until a century ago— 
nay, until this day in many places. 

Even the rise of exact method in all science and 
history—material, mental, and literary—has not pre¬ 
cluded the existence of a very primitive style of criti¬ 
cism : the scholar rather encourages the novice, know¬ 
ing that practice will make the simple man perfect. 

But let us look back for an illustration. The Elohists 
|of, say, 700 b.c. rejected the Iahwistic narrative of 
900 b.c., its teachings concerning morals and religion ; 
they did so for what we may call subjec ti ve reasons. 
Here was a religious bias at work, and it would vitiate 
the new Elohistic (“ E ”) record. Quite true ; and was 
it not from an exactly similar bias that many an early 
Christian student, many a medieval writer, many a 
reformer, set down his critical views ? We have learned 
pow not to let subjective preference influence our 
decisions ; but this method is of comparatively recent 
date, and is not universal even yet. 

Another word must be said. What was the under¬ 
current that moved those old Elohists of 700 b.c. to 
reject this and to accept that in the writings of 900 b.c. 
—what save their deep sense that their action was right 
and was best? But go farther and ask : Is it anything 
more than a sense of Timet duty that holds the hand and 
guides the judgment of the scientific critic of, to-day ? 
^Indeed, we must agree that the sense of duty is always 
the highest control that any man feels atid knows. 
This has always been so ; in the voice of his conscience 
;the workman of any sort hears really his Deity’s 
command. So it has been in all the past, in the far¬ 
away ages, and in the nearer ; and so it is to-day. Here 
ifc an essential oneness between the early Hebrew literary”’ 
men and thegjujjSTqSfics of the pre-scientific centuries 
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of our era and the properly scientific criticism of to¬ 
day. 

We, may add that wejyg^tfeus reaching* the kernel of 
things, which any history has to exhibit—namely, the 
undercurrent of plan ; or, it may be, of course, the want 
of plan—that runs all through the long ages of man’s 
existence. On the presumed basis of such plan all 
the business of men in the world is done. Alljbusyi 
and thoughtful men have confidence that^ther^is aucfe. a! 
protective management of all affairs, public and private.I 
This trust that all work-a-day persons have is, of course,* 
a “faith”; and all men do act on this “faith” in that 
whicffrufes the universe. In another well-known phrase, 

“ they f^t God.” 

"^TTiTow we can see why we need to study this history 
of Old Testament criticism. Let us note here, there¬ 
for^ the rationale of the present yblyme : it is that since 
the Christian idea of the character of Jesus is strictly 
analogous to this business-like faith on which all men 
act in their callings, therefore very naturally may we 
look into the literature that enswathes the story of Jesus 
to see whether or not the history of it, and of men’s 
handling of it, does or does not exhibit the same under¬ 
current of causal management as trustworthy. Our 
chief question and interest must be this, “ Does the I 
history of Old Testament criticism exhibit alw^ygu the J 
just like Jeaua? iT> 'TfTt does, then! \ 
our search will contribute to calm strength in human 
hearts and lives and society. 

Section IL— The Plan of Our Work. 

■ ■’ ?!'• ■ ■ % 

The starting-point is now defined, in accordance 
with the demands of facts. The method of treating 
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the successive stages of the story must vary; and we 
may indicate here very briefly the chief points. 

I i. It will be wise first to examine very carefully what 
tort of criticism was practised by the real owners, 
L mte rs? readers, and early transmitters of the litera- 
jture. And this can be done best by systematic illustra¬ 
tion of the treatment that was accorded, in each 
generation that was at all active, to the literature that 
had been received from former generations. For this* 
reason we piist^ive a good deal of thought and of space 
t& handling^r^edtidns, editings, substitutions, 

and additions'—as they were carried on by the properly 
so-called Hebrew literary men, both before and after the 
Exile or Destruction of the Hebrew natipn; and we 
proTtrise that thi§' .story will be found to be more than 
important—it is jtaftling ! 

2. At the entry oTTkeek and other foreign influence, 
it will be enough to watch whether there came in any 
change of the attitude and the mode of treatment hitherto 

(followed. And here, too, we shall verily be startled: 
ithe usual traditional fancies concerning unalterableness 
Jof Scripture are so unreal that it is time they were left 
for a vision of the beautiful facts. But we shall not 
heed to linger long over this part of our task. 

3. The study and estimate of the attitude that was 
maintained by Jesus has by no means been completed. 
But of recent years the devoted, and tender, and 

itb rilliant w ork of Philip Schmiedei has let the whole 
.j.)world see the magmliceht. ^outlines, deep and-»h%h> 
j|grand hi Breadth and length, of the structure of the Life 
of Jesus that is being built, testeS^nH^a^roved fear¬ 
lessly' and absolutely by the finest and most thorough 
criticism. The work done by Schmiedei and the like 
shows that even already we may venture to indicate the 
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attitude of Jesus towards the literature of earlier genera¬ 
tions, with much confidence that our exhibition is fairly 
correct. Of necessity we shall at this point seek to 
watch, and to describe also, the methods of his first 
followers. 

4. The earlier ecclesiastical tendency amid Christians 
has soniTlineTeafures. Indeed, the work of such men 
aTOngen and Lucian is on a level with the finest in any 
age ; blit we can speed rapidly over the first Christian 
ages, until the tremendous awakening under Islamic 
touch stfrfed the dry bones to a new quickening. ^ 

^TTn the exhibition of the parallel practice and mind 
of Jewish students down to the Renaissance we may 
have to step along as children ; yet we can hold the 
hands of admirable leaders. 

6. The new thoughtfulness in the Renaissance cared ) 
less for literary criticism, and more^Torc^tem other | 
features of life—as, indeed, it had to do ; but, in the 
later stages of that awakening which came with Luther, | ^ 
the story of .the, .Reformers* attitude towardsJt^; gld| 1 
Testament is a gain startling. # . I 

*7. "Then a mingling- of Judaism with Christianity in 
Spino/a if^deTEaFnobie soul the pioneer of all that has | 
H^rTtruly done ever since. If these pages might turn 
the eyes of some to Baruch Spinoza’s great epoch- 
making Tract, and might exalt that little essay into use 
as a text-book for to-day, then a supremely good result | 
would have been obtained. \ 

8. It is when we reach the middle of the eighteenth 
centurythaf"the immense work of scientific men upon 
the ancient literature begins ; and then it rolls forward / 
with tremendous force, startling the dreams of dead! 
souls, who clutched the great Book, and withheld it J 
from living men and their needs. The Old Testament 
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is free from that clutching now—even more free than is 
the New Testament; and yet the dreamers are slow in 
stirring from their torpor. May the tale of the marvel¬ 
lous discoveries, disclosing old and long-lost treasures, 
found during the past thirty years,‘help on the wonderful 
awakening. To record the story of the last century’s 
study and criticism might well demand a volume for 
itself. 






Chapter II. 


HOW THE HEBREWS CRITICISED THEIR 
OWN LITERATURE 


Section I.—Criticism in the First Narrative 
Literature, 900-800 B.C. 

We are about to consider now the separate constituent 
sources from which our present Pentateuch—or, rather, 
the Old Testament narrative books as a whole—have 
been put tog-ether ; and here we shall watch the process 
of criticism to which each earlier writer’s work was 
submitted by the next following. By-and-bye we shall / 
have to see, further, how all these were set into the 
combined whole as it has been in men’s hands now for ) 
some 2,000 years. 

We must take some results of recent study for 
granted ; yet we do not pre-suppose much if we say 
that a Iahwistic narrative of the Hebrew monarchy and 
its rise was written somewhere about 900 b.c . 1 That 
Iahwistic story itself had involved really much criticism 
of earlier records, traditions, and writings ; for there 
are in the Iahwist many indications of busy collection 
and repetition of other and earlier men’s statements* 
There is evidence also that interesting additions to the 
Iahwistic record were made by " Iahwistic ” hands that 


1 Iahwistic is that narrative which begins in Gen. ii. 4b, and\ ./ 
uns on, cropping up ever and anon, through all the books from \f 
Genesis to Kings, save Ruth. It calls the Hebrew God by the/ 
name “ IahWm^frB^ and it has many other character^ \ 

istics. 
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worked later than what we may call the great Iah- 
wist.” Additions, and what some call interpolations, 
were put in for various purposes—either to give a little 

geograp hic al informatiop, as in Genesis ii. 10—14? ot . 

' embody a new religious theory, as in the added story | 
of Cain and Abel. But to follow out all, or even a 
* good few, of these would take far too much of our 
possible space, and, although it would be very interest¬ 
ing, we have to forbear. A still more serious process 
demands attention, and it will illustrate the custom 
that prevailed, identically the same, in all cases. 

(I.) First, then, we have to look at the singular 
if llchange that was made when this Iahwistic record of 
ymSBl'c. was calmly laid aside about^oo b.c., when the 
j’jOElohists wrote and published an almost entirely different 
i ^^description of the early history of the people. That 
step has influenced all the ages eversince in a remark¬ 
able way. 

\ 1. We must observe at the outset thej^&^ 

\ nature of the change. They were somewhat thus :— 
’^trrnrifel? l iSPibn of the Hebrews came into fearful 
^straits about 750 B.c., through the military movemenj^ 
gof the two great rivals Tor world-supremacy. Ifhese 
; were 'tiie Assyrians , from the far north-east of Palestine, 
^and the E g^ ^ns", from the south-west. Then, as the 
prophet ^# vt pi 4 acher Amos describes the crisis, the 
farmers or merchants would go out to their work or their 
journeys by the hundred, and would return by a ten ! 
Now, just in that hour of trouble Amos thp^.pj:japhet 
a^Jhb^oi^^ 4 ^N 3 osea r ^ Isaiah, and Micah,, sprang’ 
to the taskof che^pgjfnd guiding the suffering folk. 
The counsel that they gave to the sufferers is of great 
interest to us now for several reasons. 

(i.) In the first place, this counsel was, of course, 
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what is commonly called the. a providential ” outcome 
of the various lines of creative and evolutionary ope¬ 
ration that had been going* on for ages previously, and 
that culminated then. Hebrew critical handling of their 
own literature resulted from a Reaching adapted to the 
times and circumstances of the people, and it was a 
preaching" of Jielp pr^&Uyexaiice. 

(ii.) But let us look more narrowly, and we shall \ 
detect at once a remarkable fact—the poaching was 
that deliverance would come if the people^would undergo ; 
aj^reat moral change. The earliest of the Preachers, 

Amos, the Herdsman of Tekoa in southern Judah, 
preached : " Seek your God, Iahweh ; for he being Life- 
liver is naturally the proper one to help you now ; and 
if you are in any doubt as to where to find him, Seek "' 
jrood, and then lahweh will be ‘ with you/ as you say.” * 

/Now. the inward point of this counsel was that hitherto 
their way of conduct had been altogether narrow, and 
by its limitations was fatal. Hebrew life and raligion 
had been what we may call “ Tribalism”—the 
principle had been followed that all action and thought 
must be for the interests of the Tribe, with little or no j 
regard for the life and joy of any individual man orj 
woman when such life lay across the interests of the 1 
tribe and of all that the tribe connoted. Bdt no w, said r 4 
this preacher, “ Give up that tribal rule of life," and seek|| < 

^Good.” That is to "say, this man’s gospel was that 

joyful or satisfactory life would come to such as adopte^fjVxu^faL 

a higher morality. 

(iii.) But, again, it can be fearlessly asserted that this * / 

action of certain teachers meant also alike revolution in 
it lea st a r egnant po rtion oTalTThe people themselves, 
for the preaching of these prophets was so prized that 
It was preserved. We have also to note that until this 

fu, '4, LZ) (r-tJ • 
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| time no such honour had been done io any prophet as 
was done to Amos, no such treatment and preservation ' 
j oFany previous prophet’s sayings had occurred. The 
? revolution which those prophets wrought was wide¬ 
spread ; and the new yea^ofm^lity.were accepted 

r , ■“ *...." 


2. As for the contents of the new morality, we can 
tsum it all up thus : life, chastity, individual possessions, 
land in general justice between man and man, and from 
man towards woman, with due reverence for all honour¬ 
able persons and things, were now exalted as never 
before. We shall notice presently some illustrations of 
Ihis. But now we have to add that this was a preach¬ 
ing of a new theology, as well as of a new morality ; for 
tfieTvery essence of the*“ 5 Td‘Tnbal morality wasThaf it 
was practised by the tribal Deity himself, and was 
enjoyed by him, as well as by the human members of 

lithe tribe. IjJxweh shared in all their ways; he himself 
Si stood on the old moral level, which was now condemned! 
fby Amos, and which must be abandoned. Therefore,! 
I^rnos was preaching an entirely new idea^of Ggd ; the* 
rprophet was introducing a new Iahweh when he intro¬ 
duced a new morality. Note well that the earlier leaders 
had worshipped a Iahweh, and Amos worshipped a Iahweh 
too; but Amos would have said: "Ah, yes, only my 
V \Iahweh is not the same as the old Iahweh; the true 
v. Iahweh was not known before. Herein my ideal is a 
revelation of the real Iahweh.” 

3. Now we can appreciate the critical result that 
g ^peedily^nowed." 4 A new story, a new record a*new 
m jp ihlewas con structed; or, as we are becoming "accus^ 

11 ;omed to say, the Elohistic narrative (“ E ”) of the past, 

1 )f the forefathers, of the. Exodus, of the conquest of 
I ■ Palestine, and of the Davidic monarchy, was written 
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and published a s the _,rgal^st : ory; while the old lahwisticj 
narrative was v irtuallx>,COXid,emned and displaced a^ 
wrong . ^ 

Of course, this statement implies a good deal; for 


example, it is natural to ask whether the two narratives 

* .v». •« inai.iwi'i i'll 1 .' '* ' 

are really very’ different, and what is characteristic in 
the differences. So one turns to a few illustrations:— 

(i.) Consider, then, the several pictures or conceptions 
of Abraham given in the two stories ; and, as we con¬ 
sider, let us observe that th^.difcrmce is in their moral 
levels. Thus, in “J,” which we may set to stand for the 
Iahwist,Tffihaham, that first great traditional ancestor of 
the Hebrews, is described naively as turning out of his 
home the mother of his yet unborn son Ishmael. Hagar, 
hH natural wife, is pictured as outcast, alone in the 
desert, awaiting the birth there of the child of that 
man who was held by the writer of the story to be the 
honourable head of the Hebrew tribe. But turn to the 
Elohist ic story of Abraham. Here the bondwoman 
Hagar is described asdndeed expelled, but not until her 
boy is quite a lad and able to learn something of the 
occupations of the desert. So the criticism of “E,** 
as we may call the Elohistic narrative, was ready to 
alter the older records of the past when the morality of 
the old story was beneath the level of what “ E ” counted 
due regard for the woman Hagar. This is but one of 
| many illustrations of the early Hebrew Old Testament 
criticism.” And we can see that it was not merely a ' 
‘literary question, but was ro gat^ aroestlv a question of 
rigfeixir-wxong^ 

(«•) Another illustration will show the inwardness of 
the old criticism exactly. On the famous mountainln 
tfie"desert where Iahweh was believed to dwell the 
leader Moses is said by “J ” to have received a 
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1 document, in stone, containing fundamental rules for 
t j ie g. overnment Q f p e0 ple ; but in that Iahwistic 
document all these rules concern ceremonial worship. 
J We turn to the Elohistic narrative ; and there we are 
told that the document received on the mountain-top 
I f I ; was a series of moral injunctions : it was, in a word, 
j| | that famous code which we know as the “ Ten Com- 
* mandments,” or^t^p^calogue. At alFevents, says 
u EFthis"was what Moses received at first; although, 
indeed, he flung the Tablets down the mountain side 
and destroyed them, in indignation with his people for 
j their bull-worship. He received, says “ E,” another set 
j instead of this broken set; and the second set was cer- 
! tainly a ceremonial code. Now those supposed original 
\ “ Ten Commandments ” of the “ E ” story, the broken 

\ ^ and lost set, prove on examination to have been exactly 
Jequivalent to the moral demands made upon the nation 
by Amos and his comrades. Here, then, is a most 


fimportant illustration of the early Old Testament 
criticism : it rejected as incorrect the record of the 
earlier writers who had said that the Hebrew Deity had 
Jjg-iven through Moses, on Sinai, a law that was chiefly 
V s , taken up with ceremonial rules. The critics claimed 
r f that Iahweh gave first the tables containing moral law; 
/! and only when these were broken did he give the mere 
* ceremonial rules. 

(iii.) But th e Elohistic writers went still farther in 
their^criticism,“lLh(fFn theff'fejection of the records and 
the theories of their Iahwistic predecessors. Those 
Iahwists had taught before 800 B.c. a certain view of the 
nature of the God Iahweh and of his ways, of his mind 
and his methods ; and they had taught that this view of 
theirs had always been known and held ; but the Elo- 
hists in 700 b.c. reject that Iahwistic conception of God 
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enfe§Jx w and teach another view altoga^er. And, w hat 

is more, they do it of quite set purpose. ForTlgle.reader 

of the Elohist record, as it has been made access I ble of 
late years, sees that all through the “ E ” story- 0 f the 
patriarchs— i.e ., all through Genesis, no matter 'whether 

these men are pictured as good or bad, ncL.. 0n £L p f u 

them ever mentions the name “ Constantly " 

and" consistently throughout the book of Genesis we 
read that “ Elohim ”—not Iahweh—did this and that, ! 
or said thus and thus. Iahweh never appears In the ;> 
Elohistic parts of Genesis. The term “ Elohim ,s means l 
simply “ Elo’hs — z\e. , defies, or outreaching- powers f 
or influences in general. Thejinagr character of these • 
powers no manlnew ; or, as the Hebrews would say ' 
in their language, men knew there were “powers," but ' 
the “name” or character of any one of theso deities! 
was not known. Abraham knew, says the “E ” writer, 
that there were such powers ; and he honoured them 
by feasts, and they, on their part, entrusted certain 
affairs to his charge ; but he had no idea at sail that 
any one of them had the character that is signified by 
the name “Iahweh.” According to the new Elohistic * 
theor y, Abraham knew no one of those Gods at a.1 1 . But 
long after Abraham —-400 years after him, says ** E I 
those powers, or that complex of deities, summoneq 
Moses to the great task of leading the Hebrews out 
from Egypt and away safely to the lands of Palestine ; 
and then the chosen leader, Moses, amid anxiety con¬ 
cerning his task and hi^teness for it, ventured Jfco pjr&y: 

“ Oh, Elohim, who is it among the deities that is ** 
commanding me ? Whom shall I name to my- people # 
their CommandingTrdiveref and Friend? And # 
now there came to the timid yet finely brave man this 
oracle from the Unseen : “ Yes, indeed, they know Me 

f w ''* 
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not; and all their Fathers have been unaware Who I am. 
But go thou tell them that 4 1 am going to be What I 
am going to be.’” 1 So Moses went; and thence¬ 
forward the name 44 IahwelT^iFlisfed : by these' 44 E ” 
narrators—not always, indeed, but chiefly—as the token 
of the character of this their covenanting, and ever- 
helping, and ever more and more self-revealing Elo’h. 
We may say that the 44 E ” writers have a distiuacidy* 
new theology-proper, if by this expression we may 
indicate the view they take of the nature and ways of 
1 their Deity. Such, then, was the criticism of these 
j Elohistic narrators, the comrades of Amos and Isaiah. 
They made fearless rejections and alterations, all being 
made for the profoundest moral and spiritual re ^on s. 
j And all along- they take the consequences of this 
if view; all along the^av^ 

the godsTouTd or would come among men*. 

talk with them, to sit at the tent-door with them, and 
I to eat of their spread tables. The gods of these 
| Elohistic narrators are never seen. They dwell in 
secret in the heavens far above, far away from men ; 

! they communicate with men in visions and dreams of 
the night; and then the beholding man may see a 
ladder let down to earth, whose top reaches into the 
heavenly abode of the Elohim, and whereon there 
idescend and ascend messengers who bear oracles and 
|prayers. There are, indeed, say the Elohists, some 
specially and graciously gifted persons of insight, 
Inspired for the gift of further entirely new sets of 
conceptions concerning duty and concerning God and 
men, and even concerning history. All such could be 
given through prophets raised up and inspired for the 


* See Exodus iii. 
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purpose. Criticism was in very deed provided for: q 0( j 
arranged for it, say these u E” writers ! 

4 . We are not bound here to discuss minutely t } ]te 
historic correctness, or otherwise, of the statements 
of these “ E ” narrators as against those of their j ** 
forerunners ; the fact is, however, that on investigation 
the student of the two sorts of story finds himself bound 
in most particulars to award the verdict in favour of* the 
Iahwists as the more reliable. These “J” men lived 
nearer to the events ; moreover, they were not led a 

theological bias. The “ E ” writers were so led. iVt: the 
same time we must note that the “ E ” writers sJh©w 
us clearly the historical facts concerning themselves, 
and they reveal their own ideas and their bias ; they 
show us also, may we not say, the ethical and religious 
ideas of the whole body of people who were influenced 
by the great revolution that the prophets brought about. 
Now we may-throw all this into brief summary form, 
and say that in “ E ” we can see the critical attitude 
towards their scriptures which was held by the best men 


of those days; and it was an attitude of absolutely 
perfect freedom. Let us, then, cast the result into a 


proposition concerning the history of criticism thuts : |L ~ 
great body of men discarded the cruel tribal religion 
ofjiEe TSays previous to Amos, and rose to the moral! 
height where they could conceive the Ten Command. 1 
ments and declare them to be the ideal moral standard 
—and no mean standard it was, as most will a_<g-ree; 
and these noble seers of a better morality felt them¬ 
selves entirely free from any sense of a duty to s ubmit 
their life, ideas, opinions, or practice to the control of | 
the scriptures that had been written in the earlier times, j 
They deliberately set aside the older oracle^^dl^^hsti^ I 

tuted a contradictory series. 

<• 
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Such, then, was the first stage in Hebrew literary 
criticism. We may say here at once that we shall see 
the same attitude preserved throughout many genera¬ 
tions of Hebrew and Jewish life. We procee# to a 
brief description of the critical work of the a§|b that 
followed immediately after those Elohists. 


Section II.—Of Early Hebrew Criticism of Ethical 
Writings. 




The successors of the Elohists are commonly called 
the ^ De uterorromis ts ” (“ D ”), and they must have done 
their work in the years from about 700 to 620 B.c. The 
criticism which was carried on by the “ D ” men con¬ 
cerns chiefly ethical and ceremonial regulations, as a 
reading of the Book of Deuteronomy will show. 

1. A few words of preliminary explanation will aid us 
in grasping the position in history of this Deuteronomic 
literature. 

(i.) The name implies, of course, that it is to be seen 
in the Book of Deuteronomy; but we should add that 
there are not a few additions, or commenting notes, to 
be: found in other parts of the narrative books from 
Genesis to Kings which are very clearly traceable to the 
hands, or, at any rate, to the spirit, of the Deuterono- 
mists. The nature or spirit of these men may be 
described simply thus :— 


(ii.) When the great Elohistic change in the ideas of 
.past history and of moral obligation had been accom- 
Iplished byjjae.preaching' of the prophets, men could got 
lat once sit down contented witlx the attainment gained 
under the first'wave of influence and impulse; it was 
!| : "certain that there would be a tendency to meditate still 

larther on duty, and also on th^rue^nature*'ofTeKe-ion. 

*-- :r . •. ..„ 






* 
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It is also certain that the difficulty of displacing- old 
customs would prove all the greater according as the 
area of the reformatory efforts was more and more 
widely extended. There was sure to be a breact ion, anc 
in sonle sense spdi&coatent, and even disintegration/ 

that would soon turn, on the one hand, into a hatred off 
tl^-aifew'ideas, and that on the other hand would, no; 
doubt, produce a more earnest effort to extend and to 
perfect the great changes. 

(iii.) These results did come about. There was re¬ 
action, ledfiy the able King Manasseh; and the Iahwistic 
sfory was in a measure restored to importance. On the 
other hand, the enthusiasts for reform went much farther / 
than the “ E ” writers had desired; quietly and in hidden 
circles they enlarged the moral demands, But their 
\cfiief work lay in propounding a grand theory of unifi-u 
Jtation of all the theological ideas and all the ceremonial 
and political interests of the nation, by^m eans of & \ 
lingular project for centrali^tipn of worship. To this j 
fend they wrote Deuteronomy, or the Deuterdnomic 
writings; for there are quite a number of different 
writings, the work of different men, combined in the 
Book of Deuteronomy—and all pervaded by the same 
purposes. All unite in proclaiming (a) the unity of the 
Hebrew God TafiwdK. The differences of the views men 
had as to what his ways and wishes were must all be 
overcome ; for, said these “ D ” teachers, there is only 
one Iahweh. And (b) this was to be accomplished by! 
Having only one sanctuary for Iahweh in all the land. 

Then (<7) they claimed that many other regulations ; 
would have to be established, to the end that the unifi¬ 
cation and the true moral ordering of all things in the 
land might be accomplished. The Deuterqnomists If 
believe d, tha t great political unitjr would result, andM 
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that, with it, strength would be obtained to face the 
terrible enemies from the north and south. 

2. Now the remarkable fact bearing on our historical 
| understanding of the literary criticism of those days is 
j that these “ D ” men set aside deliberately the directions 
j and descriptions which even the “ E ” men, their imme- 
? diate predecessors and leaders, had uttered as the very 
oracles of God ! One illustration is striking and suffi¬ 
cient : in Exodus xx. the “ E ” document says distinctly 
that “ an altar may be erected at every place where there 
has been a theophany, or self-manifestation, of Iahweh.” 
But in Deuteronomy xryjit is laid down as a fundamental 
rule—a rule written in different forms by several different 
persons—that "they must take heed not to build an altar 
in every place, but onlyin.place—to wit, in the .one 
placet which lahweh their God may choose from among 
all their various centres of habitation. There shall they 
build the one and only place for altar worship, and 
thither shall all worshippers repair to perform their 
offices of worship.” Of course, the serious conse¬ 
quences of this plan—for adopted by the king 

Josiah and the nation in 620 B.c. —were many and 
great, and they last even to our own time; but our 
present concern is with the implied handling of “ Scrip¬ 
ture ” by this “ D ” school. Clearly, those Deuteronomic 
men, who were eager, like the “E ” men, to carry out 
the great moral reformation initiated by Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and their fellows, paid no submission or regard 
at all to those elders’ writings as authoritative. They 
contradicted even the directions of the Elohists, who 
had been their own teachers ! 

3. There is another literary feature in the “ D ” age 
to be observed, and it is of no little importance. In 
Professor Driver’s masterly Introduction to ths Old 
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Testament 1 it is held and demonstrated with fullest 
evidence that this “ D ” is based, in the literary sense, 
upon what Driver calls “JE.” This implies a strange 
fact—viz., that when the “ D ” men wrote, the old 
Iahwistic narrative had not after all been wholly dis¬ 
carded in favour of the new “ E ” story! Rather , 
there had asserted itself a desire to preserve both 
narratives. After a fashion that has always beery 
common among Semitic literary people, someone had 
made a combined narrative out of “ J ” and “ E,” weav¬ 
ing and interweaving them together for purposes of 
preservation. The combination, which we call “JE,” 
is not, indeed, a comfort for the ordinary reader, for he 
is apt to be sadly confused by the intertwining of the 
double records, say, concerning Abraham. But here 
is a striking feature of the literary ways of those days ; 
and be it noted that this was the method which was 
followed not by barbarians, but by the moral reformers 
of 700 B.c. These critics, who combined and altered, j 
were the comrades of Amos and Hosea and Isaiah —1 


i.e., they were the men to whom we owe our Tenjf 
CommandmehtSj^ihat worthily honoured compendium! 

"‘Thus ' again, in this second period, andjp 
on a field where literature concerned itself with 
morals, the history of Old Testament criticism is 
that the men of noblest faith and inspiration and ofjJ 
morally creative power were full of absolute freedom, f J 
Writers of such a quality altered the Scriptures 
which they had received from the Fathers ; and each 
fresh generation felt perfectly free to alter the whole 


again. 

We have thus learned how the traditional dream 


For title, etc., in full, see Appendix. 
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hat the Hebrews looked on their Scriptures as far 
1 jfabove all alteration is a purely -unhistorical fancy. 

' 5. Ere we leave this~age and its methods, we ought 

to add a few words concerning a process that affected 
Deuteronomy, and the other “ D ” literature, not in 
their relation to the Elohistic narrative which preceded 
and occasioned it, but in the internal structure and 
relationships of “ D 5 s ” various parts and elements. 
For we can examine the relations to one another of a 
whole school of Deuteronomic thinkers on this matter 
of centralisation and sacrifice. Various men spoke out 
I their ideas ; and t he, book we call Deuteronomy is a 
. I combination oTTmany of these ideas and utterances all 
’ V; welded together into the one document. It Is admitted 
V by scholarly investigators that Deuteronomy grew out 

* : of older documents and codes to a large extent, and 
f that these were used with remarkable freedom of 

If adaptation, rejection, combination, and addition for the 
I {jSifpbses aimed at by the compilers. It is admitted 
I also very generally that in Deuteronomy the**ordinarily 

* careful analyst can seejat least two main documents, 
two statements of the principle that altar-worship must 
be centralised at one place. Let ; any simple reader 
compare ’Together the’ various verses of the twelfth 
chapter of the book, and what we have said will 
seem somewhat clear to him. Furthermore, any lay 
reader of the English text can distinguish with little 
difficulty certain layers of growth that have taken place 
from time to time by the addition of successive intro¬ 
ductions and appendices to the earlier forms of the 


work. Here, again, we have clearly to recognise a 
cri t ical activity of no mean or careless sort, jand one 
that had a very definite purpose in the political, cere¬ 
monial, and ethical order of the little Hebrew state* 

■ .■ 
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The men who combined and re-edited through the 
years from 700 to 600 B.p. practised a criticism of alii; 
fine ? fateful, l TuTd fearless sort. 



Julius Wellhausen, 

Dr. Theol., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Gdttingen. 

By kind permission. 

6. Ere we pass from these two periods already con¬ 
sidered, two q ue stions may be troubling the reader. 
In the firSlf^place, someone is sure to he Wondering 
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how^we^ v can know those various documents, and how 
we can speak of them with any such assurance as we 
have used. In repl y we have to point to the careful 
analytical work done by Hebrew scholars during the 
past half century. So thoroughly has this analysis 
been accomplished that now all the various introduc¬ 
tions to the Old Testament, written even by conserva¬ 
tively minded scholars, are full of the analytical results ; 
all great scholarly works are built thereupon ; and, 
r/ „, notably, there are now scarcely any points in the whole 
matter where^'scfTolars disa gre e. Already published is 
the whole Iahwistic narrative, restored to its original 
unbroken form, the form in which the people of Amos’s 
time knew it; and in like manner the whole of the 
I^^SUoWgt’s story has been set together and published. 
: ^ of ^ne may consult for himself these documents in 
^lefiable detail and fulness. Indeed, the study of the 
process of analysis and of its results is becoming a 
favourite task among younger learners of Old Testa¬ 
ment science. 

Again , when anyone is unwittingly tempted, at 
sightoT the critical methods of these Elohistic nar¬ 
rators, to say “Is not this forgery?” or perhaps to 
use some stronger "words, then we beg such a light¬ 


hearted accuser to read the history of those Elohistic 
men. That history has, indeed, been all unknown 
until within the past forty years ; but, unknown so 
long and hidden as they were, those men were great 
moral heroes. They did more than invent the Deca- 
ue; they laid ST^Heep, noble, wonderful foundation 
[for the grandest sort of literary study and criticism, 
jinasmuch as they were entirely regardless of any tradi¬ 
tional sacredness of the religious literature that had 
|een written by their fathers. They demanded , not 
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submission to writings, but to the sense of manly duty;/, 
exhibit in their work a true creative power. j‘/ 


Section III.—Of Early Hebrew Criticism of the 
Prophets’ Writings. 

Similar critical work has affected the writings of the 
very prophets themselves, in the critics’ rejection of old 
religious records of prophetic oracles, and in alteration 
of them and addition to them. The students of the Old 
Testament in our days have laid their hands on all the : 
“literature, and by no means on the narrative writings ' 
only, and they have discovered what we have now to ■' 
show. We look at_ the book bearing ..the name of 
“ 'TsaTah ,” tbempst brilliant of thosejaronhets ; and we < 
no •stJSner open it than we find ourselves driven to do : 
much severe critical work ; and that by reason of the * 
remarkable freedom which the critics of Isaiah’s own ‘ 
time, or soon after, felt quite free to exercise. A very few - 
striking- examples wiffsuffice to show the state oT3Sa3rs. 1 
i.' A notable - illustration of old Hebrew critical; 
handling'.of Isaiah’s utterances meets the reader on the 
opening page of theJaoek. It may be of little moment * 
wh'etKer the first chapter has any particular right to t 
stand where it does ; but qny thoughtful man becomes 
speedily^anxipus. to know why. chapter vi._ Is no t ■ 
first.,. Why does not that story of the prophet’s call 
stand at the very beginning of all that he is said to 
have composed or spoken ? Does not that passage ' 
tell of the earliest hours, and scenes, and experiences ) 
of the lad Isaia h, who was to be almost the greatest oft 
all Hebrew s ? There was evidently some deep critical \ 
reason ibr so peculiar an order of the utterances and \ 
narrgMves which set the story of his “ call ” as | 




& 

;v, 


The Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, 

D.Litt.. D.D., Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Oxford. 
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chapter vi. in the book. The best one can say is 
that if lay probably in the different views held at 
different times concerning the fitness of 'the various 
utterances of the man to accomplish the moral change 
which was always the prophet’s main concern. Possibly 
Isaiah was himself the critic who altered the order/ 
and made the non-chronological arrangement ; but the 
changes are almost too drastic for that theory. 
Doubtless, other men undertook to re-write or to re¬ 
arrange, in the prophet’s name. Here, then, is again 
an illustration of Hebrew freedom of criticism of 
oracles during those normative generations. 

2. But now, passing over many a problem that frets 
the student to-day, let us read the fifth chapter, so filled 
with Isaiah’s best coinage of both phrase and thought; 
here are remnants of what once was some of his most 
striking poetry. In the first half-dozen verses comes 
his exquisite “ S ong, of, the Vineyard ”; but even this 
has not reachea us untouched by the hands of the 
altering editors. For example, the second verse runs 
thus, as most students translate it:— 

He digged it and cleared it of stones. 

But one is struck immediately by the strange procedure 
of clearing a vineyard of stones. A stony soil is 
usually counted, say, in the Rhine regions or in the 
valley of the Adige, to be a necessary medium for the 
long-reaching roots of the grape-vines, that they may 
stretch out and down to the hidden moisture, far out 
of reach of the hot, semi-tropical sun. The word 
“ stones ” seems like an interloper. Moreover, there is 
just one metrical “ foot ” too many in the verse ; surely 
a word has been added since Isaiah sang the song. So 
we examine the Hebrew text ; and speedily we see that 
the word translated “ He digged it” is a very old and 
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most unusual word, occurring" only this once in the Old 
Testament : it was evidently unfamiliar and quite un¬ 
known to some man who happened to be making the 
manuscript copy from which our particular text is 
taken. So he set beside it a word which he guessed 
might be an explanation of the difficulty; then the 
next copyist copied both words as if they had been 
there from the first—both written by Isaiah ! That was 
the way of the criticism—shall we call it ?—of those 
days, perhaps not very long after Tsaiah lived. 

3. But when we read on farther in this same chapter, 
we see at once how careless often was the handling of 
the prophet’s writings. Next after the fine “ Song of 
the Vineyard” stands the “ Seven-fold Woe.” Let the 
reader consult either Cheyne’s Polychrome edition, or 
the great work by Duhm, of Basel, or the admirable 
new Commentary by Mr. Box, 1 and it will be seen that 
the stanzas of this splendid poem have been preserved 
in fragments only. Mr. Box says : “ This powerful 
allocution to the upper classes in Judah has apparently 
suffered not inconsiderably in parts of its text. One 
of the sections consists of only one line (vs. 21st) ; but 
symmetrical arrangement is clearly traceable through¬ 
out.” Before we draw a conclusion concerning the 
criticism of the times that is responsible for this deface¬ 
ment let us look a little further. 

4. All students have seen how Ewald discovered 
the remarkable fact that the last few verses (25-30) of 
this fifth chapter belong to the terrible “ Song of the 
Outstretched Arm,” while the other extant parts of the 
Song have been displaced, and stand in chapter ix., 8 


1 For detailed information concerning these and other books 
the Bibliographical Appendix may be consulted. 
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to chapter x., 4. In this case very little of the Song 
has been lost: the stanzas are nearly complete, as both 
the metre and the sense will show. But how could the 
wonderful bit of poetry, perhaps almost the most 
powerful that Isaiah composed, be torn asunder thus, 
and bits of it set in different places in the collection ? 
Did perhaps the leaf that contained the one fragment 
belong to one person, while the other leaves of the roll 
containing the rest of the song belonged to someone 
else? Or did some person think that the few words 
in chapter v. would fitly close the list of the awful 
“ Seven Woes”; and did he, therefore, tear it off its 
proper piece of parchment and leave the rest to be 
picked up at another time, and placed in a different 
collection of the prophet’s words? In any case, we 
can now tell what was the nature of the critical 
method of those days ; from which, let us note, might 
have easily resulted the loss of these great oracles 
instead of their transmission in such confusion to 
us. The literary men of one generation handled the 
Scripture of the previous generations with perfect 
freedom. And it is to be added that, of course, the 
illustrations just given are by no means singular; 
they fellow the customary ways of the literary and 
religious men of those days, just after the great Isaiah 
lived. 

5. If we pause a moment to ask again the question 
whether the methods thus followed can be properly 
called criticism, the answer must be, Certainly, yes. 
Early Hebrew criticism laid no practical stress at all 
on the words of the prophets of the past; and least of 
all did they regard any such words as infallible guides 
for men busy in the affairs of life. They did sub¬ 
ordinate their handling of writings to a rule ; but that 
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rule was the inner utterance of the “practical reason,” 
as Kant would call it. 

It is unnecessary now to illustrate the like treatment 
| that was accorded by Hebrew critics to the writings, or 
I the records of the sayings, of an Amos and a Hosea, 
1 and other men as great. 

Section IV.-Of Hebrew Criticism in the Exile, under 
the Influence of Babylon. 

The literature produced by the Hebrews under their 
taskmasters on the plains of the Euphrates and Tigris 
was in some senses the, m ost brilliant that the little 
people ever wrote. 

~TT ft was then that Ezekiel felt the inspirations of 
his new and strange environment, and wrote in the 
third section of his book that plan for a new Israelite 
nation which threw to the winds the plans of Deute¬ 
ronomy. Students of the Bible in recent years have 
seen how Deuteronomy had provided that all Levites 
should be priests ; but the priest Ezekiel flatly opposed 
this Deuteronomic principle, and demanded that only 
the Zadokites among the Levites should hold the 
priestly office. This was textual criticism in a very 
real sense, since it denied all dominant authority of 
the Deuteronomic book and of its writers, and even of 
its royal patron, the King Josiah. Ezekiel denied even 
the authority of the whole Hebrew nation, who with 
the King had proclaimed Deuteronomy to be the new 
Royal and National Charter for State and Worship. 

2. In the same exilic time, from 6oo B.c. onwards, 
the little “ Holiness Book ” so-called, contained in 
Leviticus, cc. xvii.-xxvi., was compiled as a scheme 
for a worthier life than that which the exiled people 
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had practised in Judah before their fall. Now that 
little code was made up out of at least two earlier 
codes of rules, as anyone may see who will compare 
the two chapters xviii. and xx,, two parallel but singu¬ 
larly dissimilar sets of rules for nearly the same matters. 
That was a result of critical procedure ; shall we not 
say that those earlier and now quite lost codes were 
surely as much part of the sacred materials of the 
Bible as are any passages or books that we can read 
now in the Old Testament; and yet the men of those 
times in Babylon deliberately exercised their critical 
rights, and threw away those older codes, counting it 
enough to keep the fragments that we see left in those 
chapters of Leviticus. The facts concerning the 
minute analysis of Leviticus, cc. xvii.-xxvi., and the 
interrelations and parallelisms between part and part, 
can be seen fully expounded in the two new great Bible 
Dictionaries. 1 

3. The greatest work in all that exilic Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, and, indeed, one of the greatest works in all 
literature, composed, strange to say, in the years 
when the people were in bitter slavery on the far¬ 
away plains of Babylon, was the poem beginning in 
Isaiah xl.:— 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, hath said your God. 
The poem runs on to the end of chapter lv. of that 
book; but it includes in its present form certain 
remarkable passages inserted at four different points 
by a hand quite different from the writer of the main 
poem, as all scholars incline to agree. A word will 
illustrate the difference, and will help to a clear grasp 
of the critical attitude held by the ablest and best 


1 See Bibliographical Appendix. 
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Hebrews of those exilic days towards the literature of 
any preceding pen or time. The main poem is an 
impassioned effort to incite and inspire the slaves to 
make claim to freedom. It cries out to them with 
entreaty and command, summoning them to march 
away out into the terrible desert, and so in the end to> 
reach the old home-land of Judah, the old farms and 
treasures there, the dear dwellings and the Zion sane- 
tuary for which their hearts yearned. The poem must 
have been written about the year 560 b.c., when the 
Medo-Persian conqueror Cyrus was marching across, 
the upper Tigris to master all the west. The writer 
evidently expects that Cyrus will descend on the more 
southerly Babylonian regions, and will take possession 
of all the lands, the cities, the wealth, and the empire 
which the waning Babylonian government seemed 
unable to hold much longer. Of course, in such 
a juncture the Hebrews who had still any strong 
patriotism caught at the hope that they might be set 
free to go back to the beloved old land. So, with an 
impassioned declaration by the singer that his thought 
and hope are really of God's own breathing, he bids all 
his fellows awake and rise to the opportunity. Some 
of the passages he utters are certainly unsurpassed for 
beauty and pathos— e.g ., chapter xli., 17-20, where he 
anticipates . the terrors of a march across the desert, 
,and chants :— 

When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none. 
When their tongue faileth them for thirst, 

I, Iahweh, wilhanswer them ; 

I, the God of Israel, will not forsake them 
I will open rivers on the high places, 

And fountains in the midst of the valleys ; 

I will set in the wilderness brimming pools, 

I will make the parched land springs of water. 
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I will set in the wilderness the cedar. 

The acacia, the myrtle,- 

So swells and rolls the splendid afflatus and the power 
of this man ; and we do well to appreciate the quality 
of his utterance, so that we may the better value, on 
the one hand, the strength of literary men of the time, 
and, on the other hand, also the entire lack of hesita¬ 
tion they had in those days in criticising such a poet’s 
work and setting it aside if need seemed to be. Now, 
it is well to remember that a writing of such a sort as 
this “ Comfort ” poem was dangerous; he who wrote, 
and also those who read or listened, were liable to be 
charged with treason. No wonder, then, that the writer 
finds his task a hard one, and finds himself driven, as 
he thinks, to cry out in reproach and indignation 
against the people who will not rise at his charming. 
Ere long he calls them “deaf and blind,” and uses 
many a similar angry term. He seems to grow dis¬ 
heartened, as he writes and sings, pressing his argu¬ 
ment and his plan. True he is too wise to end his 
great sermon-poem with a wail of disappointment, yet 
such is never very far from his voice all through his 
sixteen chapters, xl.-lv. 

Now comes the remarkable lite ary fact that in the 
.pages of this very work we find clear evidence that 
sotne other man wrote about the same time, or a 
little later, concerning the same matter, but in quite a 
different tone. For this other writer’s verses are inter¬ 
polated and imbedded in the text of the “ Comfort ye ” 
poem, in cc. xlii., xlix., 1., liii. They can easily be 
dissected, out of the whole work. They are not only of 
quite another spirit, and that, indeed, in many senses, 
but they are couched in quife a different literary form. 
They are lyrics of another sort, and of a metre entirely 
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different from that of the main poem. They use, 
indeed, a very regular metre, and the whole four of 
them are in exactly the same metre. Clearly, to the 
eye of the reader of the original, they have been 
inserted into the main poem as it was left by the first 
composer. They are four in number; we would 
describe them, for it is important that an English 
reader should be able to check the matter for himself, 
but space forbids. 

Now, it is the sequel that we have to do with. Some¬ 
one inserted these four songs of self-devotion to the 
world’s good into the larger poem which had so limited 
an outlook, and which wished so eagerly to return to 
the old forms and to the lost treasures, desiring these 
material good things. That is to say, there came soon, 
even among those slaves, a time when literary criticism 
fearlessly condemned the earlier and more selfish poem 
as unworthy of the nation. Then men deliberately 
expressed that condemnation by inserting the far 
nobler utterances into the “Comfort ye” poem just 
at the very points where that elder poem was most 
insistent on the narrower ideal. So those four inserted 
lyrics that we have named declare most plainly, by 
their very position, that the critical insertors condemned 
the “Comfort” or “Return” poem, and actually called 
attention to it as beneath the true level. So did the 
best men handle Scripture in those days. 

Quite clearly these editors had not a vestige of the 
fancy that the writer of “ Comfort ye, my people ” was a 
man so sacred, or that he uttered words so sacred, that 
later generations might not flatly deny his doctrine 
and contradict his opinion of what God’s mind is. 
Such freedom of opinion existed in the generations 
of the centuries 600 to 400 b.c. The writer of the 
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fifty-third chapter of Isaiah exercised criticism with such 
freedom. 

4, We might now illustrate the same freedom of 
judgment and criticism in handling literature, by looking 
into the composite nature of the book or collection of 
writings called “Job”; for in it there are woven 
together remarkably several elements, some of which 
contradict each other in startling ways, even on the 
important question of why God lets good, men suffer. 
The interweaving of these various elements in Job is 
due probably to the very age which saw the editing of 
Isaiah xl. ff., which we have just been considering. 
There was certainly a very free hand allowed then. 
But we have not space for setting out all the details of 
this criticism manifest in the great “Job” collection of 
literature, but must pass on to the early Jewish ages 
from, say, 500 b.c. onwards. 



Chapter III. 


OF CRITICISM AMONG THE JEWS 

Section I.—Under Persian Rule, 500-300 B.C. 

(I.) How did the early Jews handle their so-called 
“ Mosaic ” Torah or Doctrine? 

1. We shall take it for granted that the reading 
world is now fairly well aware how Genesis, Exodus, 
and the other narrative books have been made into 
their present form by the interweaving of three distinct 
narratives and two codes of laws ; also that in Gen. i. 
we have the beginning of one of these three narratives, 
which is now commonly known among students as the 
u Priestly ” narrative (“ P ”), because it expounds at 
great length, in Exodus xxv./, the priestly system of 
worship, which has a high priest, priests, and Levites ; 
and, further, that this Priestly book was brought from 
Babylon to Jerusalem in or about the year 450 B.c., in 
charge of Nehemiah, who was sent from the royal 
Persian court at Shushan, east of Babylon, by the Persian 
Emperor, to render any possible assistance to the little 
Jewish province in Judea. All this has been fully ex¬ 
pounded by many teachers. 

2. Perhaps, however, not so many are aware that in 
this Priestly document, as we are able to read it, thanks 
to the service done by the carefully analysing Hebraists, 
we can see clear evidence that those who composed that 
document were not all of one mind ; they had, indeed, 
strikingly different opinions. It is a most remarkable 
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fact that many different shades of opinion were collected’ 
together and preserved in the document as we have it,; 
and may easily be recognised. Let us try to illustrate; 
this fact briefly. 

(i.) The restored document has been printed in full, 
so far as it is contained in the Pentateuch, especially : 
by Bacon, in his Genesis of Genesis and his Triple Tradi 
lion of the Exodus , 1 Examination will show that fronv 
chap. xxv. onward nearly the whole of Exodus belongs 
to this priestly document, which we call “ P ” for con¬ 
venience. These chapters are the real kernel or burden 
of the priestly document. They set forth the “ P ” 
writers’ theory of true religion ; and it is to be (a) 
communion between the God Iahweh and his people ; 
(b) in trysted meetings ; (s) beside a certain casket; 
wherein (d) records of his revelations are to be kept; 
and at which meetings (e) ever fresh revelations are to 
be given to his folk. The passage sets forth also how 
{/), as the “P” writers believe, fit worship is to be 
rendered to Iahweh only at and around this casket.' 
Now, if we follow the contents of these chapters from the 
xxvth on to the end of chapter xxix., we shall hardly 
fail to feel that at the end of chapter xxix. the writer. 
completes his plan for the proper sanctuary ; he sets, 
as it were, the “finis” sign at the close of the great 
matter that* he has in hand, binding all together, and 
excluding apparently anything else, by solemn subscrip¬ 
tionary formulas. His words are in summary these : 
“Thus and thus, as has now been described, shall 
the sanctuary be constructed and furnished. Then I, 
Iahweh, will enter and make my abode as my trysting- 
place with you, and from my seat upon the sacred 


1 See Bibliographical Appendix. 
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casket, covered by the precious tray of gold with my 
own token of possession laid daily upon it—namely, 
touched by my ‘ broad arrow,’ which is a spot of blood 
—there abiding always I will utter ever new words of 
guidance for my people.” The reader of the passage 
feels that here he has now heard all that the author of 
" P ” believed to be the divinely appointed order for 
the sanctuary and its worship. Note, then, that this 
plan of " P ” has included and described—first (a) the 
all-important casket; and (b) the tent to contain it, this 
being divided into two halls by a curtain, the casket 
being in the inner hall; and, further, in the outer hall 
stand two things : (c) a table, whereon bread is to be 
placed for the use of the ever-present Deity; and like¬ 
wise in this outer hall is (d) a lamp-bearing candelabrum, 
needed, of course, since there were no windows and 
no other provision for light. These things, then, were 
all the furniture that was to be within. Without, in an 
including compound or court, was to be ( e ) the one altar, 
or placefor slaying the sacrificial animals, and for burning 
the offal and other portions that must be destroyed. 

Now, on reflection, anyone who is fairly well aware 
of the traditional ideas concerning “ the tabernacle in 
the wilderness ” will say that we have omitted some¬ 
thing from the list of the furniture. No mention at all 
has been made of two things, an altar of incense and a 
laver for ablutions, which are commonly supposed to 
have been required in or at the sanctuary. It is the 
simple fact that these two are actually not at all 
mentioned in the list of matters in chapters xxv. to 
xxix. They were not thought necessary in the first 
draft plan, chapters xxv. to xxix. 

But it is quite as startling to the reader who has the 
literary habit of comparingpassage with passage to find 
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that, although chapter xxix. formed the close of the 
draft plan for the place of worship, yet chapter xxx. 
proceeds to add more contents. And now, not less 
surprisingly, this addition contains . provision for 
furnishing just those two things previously not named 
— (a) the altar of incense ; and (b) the laver. Must 
we not draw the conclusion that the original plan in 
chapters xxv. to xxix. was made by a writer who had 
no thought of the need of these two added things ; and 
that afterwards perhaps this same man—or was it 
someone else—criticised the draft and believed that 
the plan should be enlarged? So he said and wrote 
that the two additional things— (a) the incense altar 
and (b) the great bason—were necessary. Nay, more, 
this later expanding hand says that it was the God 
Iahweh, seated on the top of the great mountain of 
Sinai, the Deity of the Hebrews, who felt that he had 
not done enough, but had left out, or even forgotten, 
some needed furnishings ; and so now he must add an 
appendix, to make the plan or the required place of 
worship properly adequate. This conception of the 
methods which the Deity would follow seems singular 
to our eyes; but, on the other hand, it shows 
emphatically that a perfectly free criticism of sacred 
documents was practised, as well as a perfectly un- 
tiammelled liberty of addition to them, even when 
the Deity himself was regarded as the original 
author and also the later critic. The Deity was 
believed to practise such later additions as some¬ 
thing indispensable ; he himself was wont, so thought 
the “ P ” writers, to criticise older writings and to 
reject them as insufficient, and then to enlarge them ; 
and so he taught his people to write critical amend¬ 
ments. 
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3. Let us linger for a few moments longer over this 
interesting bit of an old document and its amendments, 
for something more startling still will appear. Read on 
in chapter xxx. to the sixth verse, in which the place 
is prescribed where the added Altar for Incense shall 
stand inside the sanctuary. Even in the ordinary 
Authorised Version that is read in our pulpits, that 
sixth verse may be seen to be made up of two sentences 
which are nearly identical. The identity is striking 
when the whole is read in the Hebrew version. Here 
are the two sentences. We set at the side of the chief 
word in each case the Hebrew root of the word, which 
consists, as usual, of three consonants ; and we can see 
that the three letters are the same in each case, and only 
their order is different: Exodus xxx. 6—“ And thou shalt 
put it 

(#) “ before the Paroketh (rootP.R.K.— i.e ., the 
Veil) which is upon the Casket of the Testimony ; 

(&) “ before the Kapporeth (root K.P.R.— i.e., 
the Atonement-place) which is upon the Testimony.” 
Is not this a case of two different readings, parallel, and 
even equivalent, save in the fresh arrangement of the 
three letters P. R. K. ? Surely this means two conflicting 
views! Now consider also the text given by the old 
Greek version, commonly known as the Septuagint, and 
we shall find that here only the first of the two alterna¬ 
tive places is named— i.e. , we read there (Exodus xxx. 6): 
" And thou shalt put it 

“ before the Veil that is upon the Casket of the 
Testimonies.” 

Then the second half of the verse, or what we expect to 
stand as the second half, is lacking. 

The whole condition of matters makes upon us these 
impressions:— 
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(z.) That the two portions (a) and (b) in the Hebrew 
text are what we call “ doublets in other words, we 
say that some copyist, when writing out his MS., made 
a “ dittography ” here, writing down the same sentence 
twice over. Did he write the second bit by mistake, or 
had he some other reason ; and, perhaps, even a contro¬ 
versial one? 

(zz.) When we reflect still more closely, we see that 
the Greek writer of the Septuagint version did not find 
the doublet condition in the Hebrew MS. from which 
he was translating. His Hebrew MS. had only the first 
of the two sentences that are so similar. Now we know 
that the Hebrew MS. which the lxx. version-maker had 
before him in his work was older by far than the Hebrew 
of our present Bible’s text. 

(Hi.) So we are driven to conclude that— (a) In the 
very first plan for the sanctuary, as in cc. 25-29, there 
was no provision at all for the secondary Altar for 
Incense ; and (b) That in the appendix next added, and 
still plainly visible in the Greek Exodus, the direction 
was to make this Altar, but to set it outside the veil; 
and ( c ) Then someone else said, “No, set it inside the 
veil, beside the Casket or Ark and (d) In the per¬ 
plexity as to which plan was right, the final writer named 
both places. Observe the method adopted for com¬ 
mending this new theory; it was managed by altering 
the word for “veil”— i.e., -Paro^eth—and transposing 
its letters in a sort of “ Grimm’s Law” fashion to make 
it read Kafifioreth , which means “place of atoning.” 
This was a piece of not at all uncommon Rabbinical 
fancy-work; but it was more, and, indeed, a good deal 
more. 

(iv. ) This fancy of the criticising and altering Rabbis 
had a serious method in it; for if the new theory of the 
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position were the right one, then the High Priest, who 
had to burn incense on this Incense Altar every day, had, 
therefore, to enter within the Veil every day, and to 
stand every day before the Seat of the Deity, an act 
which represented the Deity as far more accessible than 
He would be if the altar were without the Veil, and if 
the priest entered within only once in a year. So the 
Rabbi, believing in this greater accessibility, must have 
said: “The old writer made just a slight error in the 
order of those three letters P.R. K.; they ought to be 
set K.P.R.; for our God loves us so much that he will 
be approached by us every day.” The Rabbi’s little 
bit of reasoning was perfectly natural—nay, even win- 
somely fit. 

But the matter grows even more interesting when 
we notice the sequel, and ask how these alternative 
doctrines of an Incense Altar were received by the 
general public of the times. Evidently the old original 
alternative readings and the two theories of the position 
of the Altar were not rejected ; all were left standing in 
the new copies of the document, else we should never 
have seen it. Just as fully as did the original, so did 
the new reading and theory receive a place in the sacred 
document. So we have the singular fact of two contra¬ 
dictory readings set in the text one after the other, and 
that two theories of the greater or less accessibility of 
the Deity were both regarded as orthodox and deserv¬ 
ing of the reverence of the people of 400 to 100 b.c. 

How brightly does all this exhibit the freedom of 
men in those formative days of Judaism, their freedom 
to think concerning God, and their freedom to criticise 
the older documents and to write down two directly 
contradictory critical opinions on the very sacred page 
itself, and in the very lines where the variation and the 
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contradiction could not escape observation and remark. 
Verily, the customary fancy of many among us and 
among our forefathers that the text of those Bible docu¬ 
ments was something far too sacred to be altered in any 
way is a fancy altogether mistaken, and altogether dis¬ 
cordant with the ways of the men of God of early Jewish 
days, the days of the actual construction of the Bible. 
We find that what is called by students “the Lower 
Criticism ”—2.0., criticism of individual words and sen¬ 
tences—was practised most freely in those normative 
days. 

It must be added that the feature of Exodus xxx. now 
described is no mere fancy of the hunters for curiosities. 
If we read the Epistle to the Hebrews in the New Testa¬ 
ment, at chapter ix., we shall find that the writer of that 
tractate knew of the difference of opinion concerning the 
place prescribed for this Incense Altar in Exodus xxx. 6; 
for in verses 3 and 4 he says it was inside the Veil ; T 
whereas in verse 7 he implies that this Altar was outside 
the Veil, for in verse 7 he says the High Priest went 
within the Veil only once a year. Of course, if the altar 
had been inside, he would have to go in every day, to 
burn the daily incense upon it. 

The matter was one of deep theological significance, 
yet those old Jewish critics had no hesitation in exer¬ 
cising this perfect critical freedom. 

(II.) How did the early Jews handle the Pentateuch 
as a whole? We might now claim that we have given 
sufficient illustration of special criticism within the limits 
of Torah or Book of Mosaic Doctrine itself, and there¬ 
with adequate proof of the view we have set forth of 


1 See for clearness the Revised Version and its marginal reading, 
or, better still, see the Greek of Hebrews. . 
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the conduct of those critics of 500 to 300 b.c. But for 
the general user of the Bible, and for not a few quite 
careful readers, it will be well to give a more complete 
insight into the whole matter of this document com¬ 
monly called "The Priestly Document,” and into the 
method of insertion of " J ” and " E ” into it. 

1. "P” is regarded by students as undoubtedly that 
"Book of Torah, or Teaching, or Doctrine,” which 
was brought with Nehemiah from Babylon to Jerusalem 
in 450 B. c. A few words concerning " P’s” fate will clinch 
the argument given above to prove that there was a 
very large and excellent freedom allowed for critical 
work in those early days of Judaism, the very days 
when the Old Testament was taking on its present 
form. 

2. Historical study of Hebrew literature, both nar¬ 
rative and prophetic, has shown that the second chapter 
of Genesis is the beginning of the earliest original 
Hebrew document now extant; and that the framers of 
Genesis, etc., used it as one of their "sources” when 
they composed the final text, which we now possess in 
the Bible. This document, commonly known as the 
"Iahwist” or "J,” was written by the school of writers 
who lived about 900 b.c., as has been already noted 
above. Its aim was probably to glorify the establish¬ 
ment of the Davidic, united Hebrew State, by telling 
the story of its origin. Historically the narrative is 
wonderfully reliable, for the plain reason that, standing 
on the rather low ethical level of its times, say, 900 b.c., 
it never seeks to make its heroes appear better than 
they really were. 

3. The second document used by the final composers of 
the Pentateuch begins to appear in Genesis, chapter xv., 
and it is largely used in chapters xx. ff. This document 
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or source is now commonly known as the “Elohist,” 
or “ E.” Its ethical standard is higher than that 
of “J”; indeed, as we have seen, it seeks to inculcate 
the great moral demands made by Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah. No doubt it was written by literary companions 
of those great reforming preachers. Its aim is, in 
general, to lift the people from the lower “J ” level of 
morality up to far better ways. 

4. In 450 b.c. Nehemiah was sent by the Persian 
Emperor from Shushan to Jerusalem, on two commis¬ 
sions of inspection, and he carried with him, as we have 
said above, a book of Torah or teaching ; and this 
book was evidently the Priestly Document, “P.” It is 
based on Ezekiel’s Temple plan which rests mediately 
on “D,” and, therefore, it is a consequence of the 
Elohist “E,” just described above. The remarkable 
relationship between " P ” and “ E ” may be observed 
in the fact that “ P ” fully adopts “ E’s ” theory of entire 
ignorance of the name and the character of Iahweh 
until Moses had intimation of it by a wonderful revela¬ 
tion on the summit of Sinai or Horeb. Of course, this 
opinion that the name and character were not known 
could not be historically correct; the Iahwistic writer 
in 900 b.c. describes the patriarchs as all of them quite 
well acquainted with the name, and as using it con¬ 
stantly, and as using no other. The sense in which 
“ E ” and “ P ” are correct in the matter is that these 
consider the people to have been ignorant of the moral 
character of the God Iahweh. This is quite true ; but 
they always say that the very name was unknown, 
whereas it was not so. 

We need not continue the description of the several 
documents. Surely we see clearly that each writer, or 
school of writers, felt quite free to criticise and to alter 
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records, even in cases where we are compelled to feel 
that what they altered had been correct. 

5. But now we must go further in our record of criti¬ 
cism. Nehemiah’s document (“ P ”) became the great 
a Torah” or Doctrinal book in 450 b.c. It was held to 
contain and to express the sum and substance of the 
traditional faith of the people, held ever since the 
delivery from Egypt, and therefore called “ the Mosaic 
Doctrine.” The word “Torah” simply means u Doc¬ 
trine.” Yet ere long the spirit of freedom took another 
notable step, and “ P,” as a whole, was changed. For an 
editor later than 450 b.c. inserted “J ” and “E” into 
“ P ” ; doing so, perhaps, for the sake of saving these 
latter two from loss. So that fearless editor, or a 
school of such men, made our present Books of Moses 
by a new combination or “insertion.” Shall we not 
say that this editor’s principle of criticism was, in a 
real sense, a love for his nation’s literature ! He and 
his comrades of, say, 300 b.c. would save all they could 
of that, no matter whether one document in the com¬ 
bination contradicted another. The conception of a 
peculiar sacredness in one part more than in another 
does not seem to have entered the horizon of their 
minds. And then the still more wonderful fact is that 
the people at large did not object to the combination. 
We are bound to believe that especially the thoughtful 
people who cared for literature, who loved to save the 
older writings, and whom we might call the godly 
people of those Jewish times, paid no regard whatever 
to any doctrine of the infallible sacredness of Scriptures. 
Here, then, was the condition of criticism of the Old 
Testament in the very age when it has been believed 
that the Jewish people were in close touch with the 
Divine Inspiring Mind, and when^ they were receiving 

<1 
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inspirations moving- them to compose even farther 
Scriptures. Verily, the dread that is common now, or, 
let us say, that has been common up to recent years, 
must have grown up some time after the composition 
of the Pentateuch was completed. Superstitious dread 
of change did not arise until ioo a.d. at earliest. It 
grew out of the sad conflict between Christianity and 
Judaism. 

6 . In closing this section, let us bid readers remember 
well the remarkable evidences of differing opinions, and 
even of keen controversies going on concerning these, 
that are clearly discernible on the pages of the Penta¬ 
teuch. It is remarkable that those controversies went 
on concerning the very things in the records, and at the 
very points in them which the Jewish people must have 
counted most sacred, most crucial, most essential. It 
will not do to fancy that the godly Jews just before 
Christianity differed only on non-essentials. Exactly 
the opposite is true. That most precious literature 
contained in Genesis and the other “ Mosaic ” books 
was composed amid the stormiest times of theological 
debate. 

Seetion II.—The Criticism of Earlier Jewish Commen¬ 
tators under Greek Rule and Influence. 

We might abundantly illustrate this by describing the 
effort to discard the very Pentateuch itself, by sub¬ 
stituting “Chronicles” in its place. But space forbids 
us to do more than describe how the finest literature of 
all—namely, the works of the great prophets—came 
to be annotated and enlarged. We choose as our 
example the Oracles of Jeremiah, perhaps the grandest 
prophet of all. 
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The process was exactly what occurs everywhere 
when we make marginal notes ; only in those days 
these were often copied into the original text. 

Our illustration requires little trust in specialists ; but 
we will follow a master-specialist, Professor Duhm, of 
Basel. 

We take it from Jeremiah, chapter iv. 5 to 31. By 
far the best parts of Jeremiah’s oracles are his songs 
concerning the Scythians. These were Tartar hordes 
from Central Asia, who swept south over the Armenian 
mountains in 630 to 620 B.c. They were primitive folk 
hungry for comfort, and especially for the booty, rich 
and abundant, which they were sure of getting if they 
plundered Nineveh, the imperial capital of Assyria. 
Thence they marched on to the further south to repeat 
their raidings in the rich valley of the Nile. They 
wrought terrible mischief; Assyria was shaken to the 
core, and ere long, in 609 b.c., she fell to rise no more. 
So, little Judah was in danger, and naturally in terror 
as she saw these wild masses of warriors pouring down 
the coast-line on their way towards Egypt. It was true 
that the position of Jerusalem on an almost inaccessible 
mountain top, more than two thousand feet above the 
sea-level, and with sheer precipices all around her, made 
that city safe ; and this position had given good reason 
for Isaiah’s old oracle that the God of the Hebrews 
had made their city and sanctuary inviolable. But who 
knew when the barbaric horde might take the fancy to 
scale those heights, to rob all the little wealth that was 
in temple and in homes, and to slay with red hand every 
man, woman, and child that might be in the way. Hence 
Jeremiah’s task was to comfort his countrymen in face 
of such a terror. His “ Scythian Songs ” were written 
to bring such comfort; and they are among his finest 
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utterances. The earliest of them are contained in a 
short series given in chapter iv. But not all of the 
present text is the prophet’s; indeed, many commenta¬ 
tors of later days might well set their notes on the 
margins of such grand songs, since they are so wonder¬ 
ful. We will set down the original lyrics and the later 
annotations separately. Lyric (I.), chapter iv. 5-8, is in 
four stanzas :— 

(1) Blow the horn in the land ! 

Cry with loud voice 1 
Gather, and let us go 

To the strong towns. 

(2) Hoist a signal towards Zion ! 

Fly ! Wait not! 

For evil is coming from the north. 

And terrible destruction. 

(3) The lion rose from his thicket. 

And the Slayer of peoples : 

He broke out, and marched from his place, 

To desolate the earth. 

(4) So gird you with sackcloth ! 

Cry and wail! 

For there shall not turn from us 
The anger of Iahweh ! 

Now follow verses 9-1 ia, which, as Duhm indicates, 
have quite another metre, if such blunt prose can be 
said to have metre at all. The tone is very tame in 
comparison with the fire of what we have just read. 
The words added are :— 

And it shall come to pass at that day, hath said Iahweh, 
that the heart of the king shall perish, and the heart of 
the princes ; and the priests shall be astonished, and the 
prophets shall wonder. Then said I, “Ah, Divine Iahweh, 
surely thou hast greatly deceived this people and Jeru¬ 
salem, saying, Ye shall have peace; whereas the sword 
reacheth unto the soul.” At that time shall it be said to 
this people and to Jerusalem-. 

After such tame remarks, and a little connective phrase 













Bernhard Duhm, 

Pr. Theol., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Basel 

By hind permission. 
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furnished by the editor, the song* of Jeremiah runs on 
again—Lyric (II.), verses ub-16, in four stanzas :— 

(1) A wind of the hottest steppes ot the desert 
Blows right on my people ; 

And not for the threshing is it, and not for cleansing. 

A terrible wind 1 

2. A little bit of addition is inserted— 

Now will I also utter judgments against them— 
which is entirely unlike Jeremiah in tone, as well as in 
its injury to the metre. The second stanza follows :— 

(2) See, they come up like clouds ; 

And their chariots are like the whirlwind ; 

Faster than eagles are their horses. 

Woe to us !—we are destroyed. 

Again the editor puts in a word of edification :— 

O Jerusalem ! wash thine heart from wickedness, that 
thou mayest be saved. How long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee! 

Then comes stanza third, clearly marked out from this 
comment just quoted, which is so utterly out of place :— 

(3) Listen, they are calling from Dan ! 

They are telling of mischief! 

From the mountain of Ephraim they give warning 
(Crying with loud voice). 

Here is a needless little insertion—“Tell Jerusalem 
and the fourth stanza follows full of terror :— 

(4) See panthers [watchers ?] are coming • 

From the land afar 

Against Judah’s cities; 

They lift the voice all round. 

Now at once, again, we can pick out an addition—viz., 
verses 17b and 18, which run thus :— 

For she hath been rebellious against me, hath lahweh 
said. Thy way and thy doings have procured these things 
unto thee. This is thy wickedness ; for it is bitter; it 
reacheth to thy heart. 
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How like are these words to the simple sort of remarks 
made by thoroughly good, but quite untrained, speakers 
in many a religious meeting ! One recognises at once 
the “ few remarks ” pencilled on the margin of the great 
singer’s writings. But then we find the song itself 
pouring forth again in one of the most striking parts of 
the series—Lyric (III.), verses 19 to 21, in only three 
stanzas :— 

(1) O my bosom, my bosom, how I tremble ! 

And O my inmost soul! 

My spirit rages in me; 

My heart quivers. 

(2) For ’tis sound of the war-horn that I’ve heard, 

The cry of onset in battle ; 

Ruin runs on ruin ! 

Wasted is all the land. 

(3) Suddenly are my tents destroyed ; 

In an instant all my tent-covers ! 

How long must I see the signal, 

And hear that awful trumpet’s blast 1 

Again, in verse 22 follow a few remarks, in which the 
annotator lets us see plainly that he makes a peculiar 
mistake; for he writes and thinks as if Iahweh were 
the speaker in these lyrics, whereas it is clearly the 
prophet that is crying out as in terror. We quote the 
addition :— 

For my people is foolish, they know me not; they are 
sottish children, and they have no understanding; they 
are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no know¬ 
ledge. 

Here evidently the writer is far away in time from the 
horrors which Jeremiah sees ; he would have been a 
hard-hearted man that could have made such remarks 
to the real sufferers, and we can honestly say that our 
annotator was no hard man. 
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Now we come to the fourth lyric—Lyric (IV.), verses 
23-26, in four stanzas. 

(1) I looked to the earth, 

And lo ’twas chaos ! 

I looked to the sky : 

Fled was its light. 

(2) I looked to the mountains, 

And lo they were shaking ; 

Yea, all hills, 

They began to tremble. 

(3) I looked to earth, the home of men ; 

And lo no man was there. 

Even all fowls of the heavens 
Had fled, had flown away. 

(4) I looked to the corn land, 

And lo it was a waste. 

Yea, all the towns were destroyed, 

Gone before Iahweh. 

Again the editor makes additions, in verse 27 f., quoting 
Isaiah by the way in his remarks. He says :— 

For thus hath Iahweh said : “The whole land shall be 
a desolation ; yet will I not make a full end.” 

Then he quotes a truly fine passage which, however, is 
hardly Jeremiah’s :— 

Therefore shall the earth mourn, 

And black shall be the heavens above. 

For I have spoken, and I repent not: 

I have planned, and I fail not. 

That is somewhat unlike Jeremiah’s tender heart; and, 
as Duhm says, the ideas are unsuitable to the connec¬ 
tion. But now comes the last Scythian Song—Lyric (V.), 
verses 29-31, in five stanzas :— 

(1) At the noise of the troopers and the bowmen 
The whole land flees. 

They run to the thickets and the forests ; 

They climb up among the rocks. 

(2) All the towns are forsaken : 

No one dwells in them. 
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And thou, O poor violated woman, 

What art thou to do ? 

(3) Tho’ thou shouldst put on golden things, 

Tho’ thou shouldst clothe thee in scarlet, 

Tho’ thou shouldst paint thine eyes ; 

All in vain wouldst thou look fair. 

(4) Lovers ! They’ll only mock at thee ! 

They are seeking thy life. 

I hear a cry of a woman in childbirth, 

The agony of one with her firstborn. 

(5) Hark ! the daughter of Zion gasps ; 

She stretches her hands. 

O woe is me over this undoing 
Of my soul among the murderers. 

Enough, then, of illustration! We have seen by 
examination of the finest prophetic products, and of 
the most sacred ceremonial forms, as well as of the 
hoariest narratives, that there was always a readiness 
to criticise. 

Even those who are eager to learn what is the 
“ Biblical ” doctrine in such a matter will surely see it 
is simply a history of utmost freedom from all dreams 
of an unchangeable canon of Scriptures, and that the 
constant practice of our Bible writers was the freest 
criticism . 

Section III.—Criticism Under the New Kingdom from 
150 B.C. to A.D. 1. 

Let us now try to know the later Jews and their 
literary criticism; and more especially let us seek to 
understand how Gyeek influence affected the Jewish use 
of the old Hebrew literature. To this end we must 
examine' the Jewish literary work of the three pre- 
Christian centuries themselves. 

1. First let us remember, as we have seen in previous 
pages, what a g e ne r ous spirit there was in the leading 
Jewish liferary men when they came underlBTmSiliKhe 
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of Alexander and his followers about the year 300 b.c. 
.They had an inheritance we seldom think of, but which 
iwas of signal importance and noble worth. To go 
'.back two and a half centuries to about 550 b.c. : the 
highest level of thinking attained by oT 3 iHebraism is 
seen in the^slave-songs written then, and inserted in- 
Deutero-Isaiah. 1 These count it the ideal task of the 
naFfoh^ot to go back to Judea and there to live easily 
on the old sacred soil which had been believed to be 
the only soil that Iahweh could bless, but to stay 
in the foreign lands, so that they might there teach 
all men! The Hebrew slaves had grasped a new 
ideal altogether. "Now the instruction purposed must 
have been by means of literature ; so, clearly, there 
had to be in those days much literary thoughtful¬ 
ness. Then, in the middle of the next century, about 
450 b.c., when there came from the Babylonian, fellow 
Jews that Priestly system of worship which we have 
: described above, 2 the very essence of the methods ap¬ 
pointed was a communion between Jhe Jew and his God 
Iahweh in study of certain Records of the Past , which 
were to be preserved in the precious Casket, or “Ark 
of Covenant”; and these records were to be ever and 
anon increased by the very voice of Iahweh HimselJ 
speaking to the communing people. Evidently, then, 
a continuing thoughtfulness, that was always being 
crystallised in new literary products, was the core of 
the Tews’ religion. The common notion of a hard and 
iron form of words of "“Law,” that dare never be left, 
buFmustYe studied and followed for ever, is ent irely a 
mistaken fancy as to what Judaism was.* That notion 


1 Isaiah xl. 1-4; xlix. 1-6; 1 . 4-9 ; and chapter Hii. 
Beginning in Genesis i., and richly preserved in Exodus xxv. ff 
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comes from a misreading’ of early Christian literature, j 
especially of the Pauline Epistle to Rome. — 

2. The Greeks brought their life into the Palestinian l 
and Babylonian Jewish society about, say, 3 °° B,c * > ; 
and now everything tended still more towards lirstfuc- 
tion and culture, and helped to intensify the desire for 
continuation of literary effort, and to increase the power 
to think and to write. Besides, the Jew was naturally 
a trader ,* now trade Jtseff tends always to literary 
fertility, ancf so it tended then. Hitherto the Jews 
had been cramped much by their territorial and 
linguistic limitations; but now they were welcomed; 
everywhere as traders, and were even drawn out from 
the old homes to live amid the wide-spreading Greeks 
and their new political organisations. Many settled 
in Egypt, while some found new abodes on the far 
western Mediterranean shores, and others migrated to 
the far east, even as far as India. The reader of what 
we call the Jewish ct Wisdom ” literature knows how 
thoroughly the bool^s of “ Proverbs,” the “ Wisdom off, 
Sirach’s Son,” and the “Wisdom of Solomon” are;| ' 
treatises on life and business for men who are engaged ! 
chiefly in commerce ; and we must notice, though surely \ 
it should go almost without saying, that all that litera- j 
ture, all the collection of it from older or newer wise I 

f/ men, all the " criticism ” of it, to the end that fresh J 
“ books” might be constructed, was the free and rich I 
fruit of Jewish thoughtful life. In short, under Greek' 
influences and impulses a vigorous literary activity, 
both directly productive and also genuinely critical, 
was going on among the Jews in 300 b.c. to a.d. 1 , *•* 
and it was concerned with things commercial as well 
as religious and historical. 

3. But now we can turn to another large section of 
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the literary activity of those days, which was particu¬ 
larly a spiritual kind of literature, or which was, we 
might say, a thoroughly devout class of utterances ; 
and as we turn to this first field we shall learn two 
things : namely, on the one hand, how deeply spiritual, 
even in the best present-day sense, a great part of those 
Jews were; and, on the other hand, how those persons 
of finest spirituality used absolute literary freedom. The 
literature that we mean was the Psalmody, or, in simpler 
and truer expression, the hymns and other poetry of 
which there are five Books in the Hebrew Bible, and 
still more also in the so-called Book of the Psalms of 
Solomon. The studious readers of the Old Testament 
are growing every day more certain that almost the 
whole of this lyrical poetry, if not indeed the whole, 
dates from the times we are considering—300 B.c. to 
a.d. x, or even to a.d. 70. Let us name a few of the 
best Psalms, and then we may ask what were the critical 
attitude and methods of their composers and singers. 

(a) To read Psalm xxii., verses 1 to 21, is to listen 
certainly to the soul of one of the finest of men. Again, 
Psalm lxxiii. is a noble effort to understand why the 
righteous suffer and the unrighteous do not. And, 
moreover, it grasps a faith in life after death. Once 
more, Psalm cxxxix. faces truly, if very simply, the 
relation of our life to that of the Divine Being, and the 
relation of spirit to space. Such was Judaism in that 
period. 

(b) If these are somewhat isolated cases of such lofty 
composition and deep introspection, yet their com¬ 
posers were really leaders of a large and well-known 
class, who used greatly those psalms that we may 
call saint-hymns, because they are ever and anon using 
the term “saints”— z.e., the Hebrew word for it, 
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Hasidim. And nearly all of these are utterances of 
poets of high character, both in spirit and in word. It 
is of interest to see how the number of such saint-hymns 
is quite large in the first collection of lyrics that was 
made—viz., Psalms i.-xli.; and that the later collections 
included far fewer of this noble class. Probably the 
bitter antagonisms that arose between the two great 
sections, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, tended to 
lessen the general interest in such purity of thought as 
time went on, although psalm-writing was practised 
more and more. All that we have just seen shows 
the presence of a high type of character, which any age 
or people or religious community might well take a just 
pride in possessing. 

But there is this clear fact to be noted, that the 
authors of the Psalms, and the editors who later on 
arranged them into psalm-books, used a perfectly free 
hand in the arranging of them, and then even in altera¬ 
tion of them. They put titles to them that had evidently 
nothing to do with their actual origins ; they set the 
name “ David ” at the head of a good many, implying 
certainly that the poems had something to do with 
David, but believing most probably that the royal 
Davidic dynasty of the olden times, which the people 
counted in some way imperishable, had been gloriously 
re-established in the new independent and brilliant 
Maccabean or Hasmonean kingdom. “ David ” was 
restored, and raised up ; so the psalm-editors entitled 
the Psalms as “ For David ”— z.e. y “ For the new king¬ 
dom.” And why not! Then, again, the literary people 
composed some of their finest hymns or psalms by 
piecing together portions of older compositions—as 
someone evidently did even in the case of that wonder¬ 
fully noble poem Psalm xxii. Or at times they did the 
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opposite, separating, for example, a single poem into 
the two Psalms xlii. and xliii. This last case leads to 
the mention of another critical process which is fol¬ 
lowed in the second Book of Psalms, numbers xlii. to 
lxxii., whose compiler counted it right and neces¬ 
sary to strike out the name Iahweh, the personal 
name of the Hebrew Deity, from all the hymns 
he selected. He substituted in all cases the generic 
name “ Gods ” (Elohim). 1 Why he did so is hard to 
tell: perhaps he was superstitious, and feared to let the 
name Iahweh be uttered aloud ; or he may have been 
imitating the early prophetically-influenced narrator 
“E” in the books of Genesis, etc., who for theological 
reasons effaced the name “ Iahweh ” from all the stories 
of the pre-Mosaic patriarchs. In any case, here we have 
a freedom quite unlike that supposed unalterable char¬ 
acter of Old Testament Scriptures that many a one 
to-day believes to have existed among the Jews. Such 
a fixity simply did not exist. 

4. We have discovered that the Jews of the purest 
spiritual character in the later part of the period 300 b.c. 
to 1 a.d. felt quite free to criticise and to alter the 
Psalms. This discovery is abundantly confirmed when 
the student examines the Aramaic versions of all the 
Old Testament which were familiar in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus. Hebrew had gone out of use, save for 
scholastic purposes, at the period when the great exile, 
or enslavement by the Babylonian armies, had taken 
place—about 600 b.c. The few poor people who were 

1 His pen has indeed slipped, and forgotten its task in a case 
or two. Yet note, by the way, that one of the hymns included 
by him, Psalm liii., is a copy of Psalm xiv. of the First Book ; and 
there, in Psalm xiv., the name “ Iahweh** is duly written. Psalm 
liii. alters “Iahweh” to “Gods.” 

f> * 
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left in the land seem to have been unable to assert their 
linguistic individuality as against the overpowering 
influence of their Aramaic, or Syriac, neighbours of 
northern Palestine, who must have pressed into the 
deserted land to exploit it. So Aramaic became the 
language of the new Jewish nation that gradually grew 
up on the old soil. Therefore, for the use of the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews, it became necessary to translate the Torah 
of “ Moses ” and other needed Scriptures into that 
Aramaic tongue which these Palestinian Jews alone 
spoke and understood. The preaching to which Jesus 
listened, and in which he probably took part, must have 
been largely an explaining of the written Hebrew books 
in this Syriac language, or Aramaic, which the audiences 
could understand. Therefore we may examine the 
Aramaic versions, commonly called Targums, 1 to see 
what sort of criticism was customary among the 
preachers and writers who made those Targum exposi¬ 
tions. In a word, here is a clear way of learning the 
critical methods followed by the Palestinian leaders in 
our period. We have space only to summarise ; and 
the main result of examination of these Aramaic trans¬ 
lations or expositions is that we find a very free hand¬ 
ling. For example, we find alterations of many hard 
and cruel passages into mildness. Even passages in 
the Pentateuch (such, e.g-., as the saying in the Deca¬ 
logue that “ the sins of the fathers were to be visited 
on the children for generations ”) were altered by the 
Aramaic preachers—by adding the qualification, “but 
only if the children themselves do sin.” Such a free 
alteration is very common in these Aramaic transla¬ 
tions. It may be added that we possess to-day two 

1 This is the same word as Dragom-an—/.<?., interpreter. 
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different Aramaic versions, one hailing from the teachers 
in Jerusalem, and the other from teachers in distant 
regions ; and the curious fact is that the Jerusalem men 
were by far the more liberal and more ready to alter the 
original. Of course, this is natural ; the students in a 
capital city are likely to be more liberal than those in 
the provinces. 

5. There is a farther area which might be studied 
—viz., the alterations of the Torah or Doctrine book as 
manifest by comparison of our present Hebrew text 
with the Septuagint, which was made from an earlier 
Hebrew than ours. After the lxx. vpas made, the 
Hebrew text was much altered, as may be seen by 
examination of Genesis xlvii. 5, 6. But space forbids 
a look at this fascinating comparison. 










Chapter IV. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS’ TREATMENT OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Seetion I.—From Jesus Himself down to the Fixture of 
the 4< Canon” or “Rules of the FaithA.D. 30-150. 

Of Jesus's Own Way , and the Early Christians 9 
Use of the Jewish Scriptures . 

(I.) His Principle of Action. —Here we are bound to 
ask, first, what exactly was the attitude of Jesus, the 
carpenter of Nazareth, towards the Old Testament. 

The kernel of that attitude seems to be contained 
in the words found in Matthew xxiii. i to 3 : “Then 
Jesus talked to the multitudes and to his disciples, 
saying, c In the very seat of Moses do the scribes and 
the Pharisees sit; all things, therefore, so far as they 
may say to you, these observe to do. According to 
their works, however, do ye not, for they say rightly, 
and do badly.’ ” This passage seems worthy to be set 
with the “ pillar-passages ” pointed out by Dr. Schmiedel 
as sure to have been actually spoken by Jesus. It 
seems very likely that these words would never have 
been placed in the narrative unless the writers of the 
Gospels had actually found them in the original tradi¬ 
tion from which they drew ; for they seem to go right 
in the teeth of what the Gospel narrators themselves 
would be likely to say in order to support their own 
case as against the claims of those Jews whom the 
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writers of this “ Matthew ” Gospel sought to convince. 
It seems entirely probable that Jesus did utter the 
saying we have quoted. Surely, then, he did agree, as 
here stated, with the claim of the scholars of his time, 
that they had a perfect right to alter even the so-called 
“ Mosaic ” regulations. We have seen how freely 
the scholars of the three or four centuries after 400 B.c. 
did add to the “Mosaic doctrine,” or took away from 
it, or altered it, when they felt they ought so to do ; 
they enlarged, they softened, they expunged, they 
transposed ; they did as they believed that their own 
God-guided judgment led them. And here Jesus says 
that in so doing they did right. This, then, is Jesus’s 
own view concerning criticism of the Old Testament. 

(II.) His own Use of the Old Testament, —Now, if we 
could be quite sure of the signification of the presently 
existing Gospel narratives, so as to know their exact 
relations to the actual history of Jesus ; and if we 
could tell what passages really come from his own 
actual times, and how much is rather the “ preaching” 
of later generations as it grew up around the original: 
then we could venture with some certainty to examine 
the actual quotations from the Old Testament found in 
these Gospels, and we could see exactly how Jesus used 
the Old Testament literature. But New Testament 
students, hard as they are toiling, have not yet 
shown us with sufficient certainty how far the Old 
Testament quotations attributed to Jesus were really 
made by him. However, it is not a large or a difficult 
task to read all the quotations supposed to have been 
made by him, and recorded in the simplest and most 
original of the narratives—that, namely, of “Mark”; 
and when we do so we can form at least an approximate 
idea of Jesus’s way of quotation. There are scarcely 
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a dozen of such quotations ; and every one of them 
shows a freedom that would be startling if we had 
to think that Jesus regarded the Old Testament 
as anything more than the honoured literature of his 
nation, which he was at liberty to alter, and which 
also everyone was perfectly at liberty to mould to his 
own purpose for illustration of what he might be 
teaching. 

We can see clearly that Jesus maintained the real 
Jewish attitude of freedom towards the national litera¬ 
ture ; his earlier followers did the same. If all his 
followers had done so, there might never have been 
any superstitious treatment of the Old Testament, and 
there would not have arisen any opposition to the 
steady advance of truly critical method. Jesus, like 
all thoughtful Jews thus far observed, heralded the 
modern historical method ; he would be a leader in our 
present-day critical study. This discovery, which is 
quite familiar to scholarly men, honours in the highest 
that unwavering fearlessness in Biblical criticism which 
has all along marked the noble investigators of the past 
nineteenth century, and which will ere long become the 
universal Christian method. But we turn to see how 
a change intervened. 

(III.) Of the Rise of Canon, and of Superstitious Use of 
Bible .—We must compress into few words the intensely 
interesting story of several generations. It is remark¬ 
able that the mind of thoughtful Jews concerning these 
generations, and that of studious Christians, is coming 
to be almost identical. We might follow fairly closely 
the account given by the brilliant Jewish historian 
Graetz, in his great work on The History of the Jews , 
and should find little in it that would not be accepted 
by any careful student. 
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1. Concerning Paul .—The substance of the story is 
this. The beautiful, tender, and truly powerful work of 
Jesus might have passed out of memory nearly unknown 
had not Paul’s keen enthusiasm grasped the idea of the 
Anointed Lord— i.e., of the “Iahweh” nature of Jesus. 
Paul, thus moved, threw his immense energy into the 
peculiar line of work that we know so well. His insight 
grasped the idea of that love for man as man , apart 
from the limits of the seed or blood of Abraham, which 
had been at the kernel of Jesus’s preaching and purpose. 
Thus, intensively, that great missionary understood the 
new World-Gospel; and speedily he went out consis¬ 
tently to the ends of the earth to realise the good 
message extensively. The work of the missionary 
Paul was done soon after 50 a.d. ; and, through that 
labour in all the wide marches of the empire, Jews and 
Gentiles soon learned to trust “ Jesus as Lord, or 
Iahweh, and Christ,” 1 and to count the God and Father 
of Jesus as their Almighty Saviour. Then in the 
wonderful Epistle to Rome — either written by this 
missionary or penned perhaps a century later—the fiery 
word and thought consume away the old Jewish limited 
faith that only by exact accordance with the Abrahamic 
birth and by the Mosaic methods could a soul be pleasing 
to God. 

2. Is it not thus quite clear how there emerged the 
causes of bitter antagonism on the part of the Jews, 
who held to the Abrahamic Blood-Descent as the 
all-in-all, against the Pauline Christianity—viz., Paul’s 
rejection of that claim, on the one hand, and, on 

1 Let us use the word “ Iahweh ” instead of “ Lord, 5 ’ for it 
clarifies the whole story. Moreover, it is well known that many 
so-called “ Gnostic 55 Christians in the second century spoke' 
commonly of Jesus as ** Iaou. 55 See Colenso , vol. v., 318 ff. 
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the other hand, his claim that Jesus was truly lahweh? 
Here were two crucial causes of antagonism. We 
can see easily that this antagonism was sure to pro¬ 
duce a divergence of attitudes concerning the use and 
the criticism of the Old Testament. At once all the 
efforts of the official Judaism were thrown into the 
struggle to exalt the Pentateuch with its Abrahamic 
and Mosaic theory as the sole rule of life. From that 
time until now that great Torah is to the Jew the un¬ 
alterable Book, Palladium, and almost Numen or God - 
manifest . On the other hand, the young Christian 
effort became concentrated on opposition to this theory, 
and on exaltation of faith in the ever-present and 
inspiring word of the Great Spirit. These two streams 
of antagonism can be seen as clearly as the distinct 
waters of the Rhone and the Arve at Geneva! How 
much of all the later history of the two religions, 
Christianity and Judaism, has come from that division? 
Of course the universalism of Christianity, so far as it 
was preserved, was the truly lineal descendant of the 
noble faith of the exiled Hebrew who wrote Isaiah xlix.; 
and so, too, within Judaism there is to this day a strong 
and large party who count Israel’s mission to be to the 
whole world, although there is also the powerful 
traditional party who refuse any recognition of the 
uncircumcised. Exactly so, also, are there two great 
parties within Christianity : one leaning to traditional 
claims—though, indeed, anti-Jewish claims—of authority 
attaching to the Pentateuch, and also to all else that 
might be easily combined with that Hebrew product; 
while the other has always believed that the eternally 
inspiring Spirit God teaches ever new revelations in 
every new age. 

But how could the reactionary tendency and doctrine 
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of a limitation of God’s inspiration gain a hold amid the 
followers of Paul ? So asks the student, very naturally ; 
and the answer is at hand and manifold. Out of the 
grand faith of Paul in the Inspiring Presence amid all 
Christian souls arose speedily a widely spread delight 
in assimilating all kinds of non-Jewish opinions, and 
even many of the would-be-wise subjective opinions 
gotten through so-called visions and dreamy fancies. 
Hence the kaleidoscopic array of Gnostic theories, a sea 
in which anything really rational might easily have been 
lost. This tendency caused at once an opposite tendency 
to reaction, and orthodoxy fell back upon adhesion to 
the ancient inspirations which the narrower Judaism 
held to be alone sacred. The outcome that called itself 
the orthodox Christian doctrine was a faith in the utter 
sanctity of the old Hebrew literature on the one hand, 
and faith in this combined with the Pauline and Paulin- 
istic literature on the other. 

3. Again, there was a strongly influential force at 
work to aid this orthodoxy, which was partly economic 
and partly ecclesiastic. Even Graetz, 1 in his History of 
the Jews, says distinctly and freely that the new religious 
leaders brought a gospel for the poor, which was recog¬ 
nised by suffering men in every region and nation ; and 
it was this blessing of the Christian evangel that under¬ 
mined Judaism on her own territory. Judaism is, 
indeed, to-day perhaps the finest existing provider for 
the poor ; but in that early day she let another step in' 
before her. Christianity learned well the hereditary 
beneficent spirit of Hebraism and Judaism ; and the 
young daughter religion won the heritage of the noble 
old mother. 


1 See Appendix for Bibliographical notes. 
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Now it was in this region of beneficence that there lay 
one of the first objects of earliest Christian organisa¬ 
tion. Hence economic and ecclesiastical requirements 
influenced decidedly the establishment of a so-called 
Rule or Canon which should be the Standard of Instruc¬ 
tion, previous to admission to the privileges of the 
Fellowship ; and therewith was set up a superstitious 
view of the Old Testament as something normative and 
regnant. Henceforth that collection dared not be 
counted as literature, and might not be criticised like 
other writings. From this time on there grew the effort 
to preserve the Books in the exact form that existed when 
the Canonical theory was established. Henceforward 
criticism had to be content to be what we now distin¬ 
guish as “ Lower Criticism”— i.e. f the care of the 
individual words and even of the particular spelling of 
them, all to the end that the Christian might be able 
to see for himself exactly what form of words had been 
given and established as the Rule of Life. Up to this 
time, as we have seen, amid Judaism and in the earlier 
Christianity of Jesus and of Paul, thoughtful men felt 
perfectly free to alter the literature, to add or to 
subtract or to vary, and to supplement by new writings 
or by comments on the old. Now no longer might any 
such freedom be used : the sacred words were regarded 
as having been uttered and written once for all. So 
had entered into history, alas, both among Christians 
and Jews, the idea that only a certain ecclesiastically 
authorised few have had or ever could have direct 
inspiration by the omnipresent Divine Spirit. Economic 
care and ecclesiastical methods are both good, and even 
essential; but if they rule they are deadly. 
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Section II.—Of the Old Testament Criticism of Origen 
and his Comrades. 

If the material inertia of economics and of churchly 
organisation has mightily held back the freedom of 
spiritual life, and has done so signally in the case just 
described, where an iron and deadening rule was laid 
upon the keenest and finest spiritual life, yet the 
spirituality of men has always set to work at once to 
burst all such bonds. This is finely illustrated by the 
noble thoughtfulness of the early master-critic Origen. 

We are fortunate to-day in having in our hands the 
/work, minute and masterly, of such historians as 
Graetz, Dill, Glover, Harnack ; x for we can trust these 
to tell us the condition of religious life, Christian and 
otherwise, during the generations from about 150 to 
350 a.d. If we give generally few special references 
to such teachers, it is because space is limited ; more¬ 
over, it is of little value to quote isolated passages from 
this or that book, and it is far better to indicate simply 
how and where he who is willing to investigate for 
himself may consult the works of scholarly men, rather 
than give mere sentences from their pages. 

In the period that we have just marked out for our 
view there lived and wrote not a few noble men whose 
influence has moulded the world ever since. The 
earliest of those few, among such as we must name, 
was Marcion, of Asia Minor first, and afterwards 
of Rome; he lived and toiled for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of his Anointed Lord about 
,150 a.d. His toil had immense effect for good, 
although he,has been counted an arch-heretic. Soon 


See Bibliographical Appendix, 
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after him, about 178 a.d., the so-called “heathen” 
Celsus flourished, and wrote a keen attack on the 
Christians and their ways ; probably it was in Egypt 
that he worked, for he was opposed vigorously by the 
great Alexandrian Origen. It is well to quote Glover’s 1 
sentence, p. 240: “Celsus was above all a man of 
culture—candid, scholarly, and cool.” Hence we may 
see that the atmosphere was well fitted to keep men’s 
minds clear and sweet. At Alexandria at the same 
time was the Grecian Clement, born about 150 a.d., a 
very leader of students until he died in 211 a.d. A 
great contemporary, of Egypt also, but later far west 
in Carthage, was Tertullian, another leader among 
students of Scripture. But the greatest of all was 
Origen, living about 160-240 a.d.; he was for a long 
time chief teacher in the Theological School in Alexan¬ 
dria, and then also for many years in Palestine a quiet 
investigator of Greek versions of the Old Testament, 
until he died in Tyre at the age of almost seventy. 
Alongside of this chief may well be named one like- 
minded, of a half-century later, Lucian of Antioch, the 
diligent student and restorer of texts, who died in 311. 

All these, even including Celsus, were busy searchers 
into the records that we call the Old Testament. And 
all show by their arguments and practice that there was 
growing up into strength a theory of legalistic authority 
of the Scriptures ; that, indeed, both the Old and the 
New Testaments were beginning to be regarded as in 
some way divinely ordained to be the rules by which 
all Christian life must be governed. 

As we look closely we learn that Marcion and Celsus 
were in a sense at the two opposite poles of respect for 






1 See Bibliographical Appendix. 
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the Old Hebrew and Jewish Scriptures; for, while 
Celsus declared that the Jews were far more sensible 
in their devotion to their documents than were the 
Christians in following* the new literature, Marcion 
taught that the Old Testament must be laid aside 
entirely, and that only the new Gospel concerning 
Jesus, as seen in Paul, may rightly be used. Marcion’s 
view was that, to quote Harnack, “ the Pauline 
criticism of the Old Testament religion must be laid 
down as the basis of all religious thinking and, 
again: “To Marcion this Paulinism, cut off entirely 
from any touch with the Old Testament, was the real 
Christianity.” But Harnack moves on to an even more 
striking utterance: “ Marcion’s insight led him to a 
historical criticism of all Christian tradition. Marcion 
was the first Christian to undertake such a task. He 
determined to set Christianity on the firm basis of a 
definite conception of what is really Christian ; and this 
conception he purposed to secure by a collection of 
Christian writings which should have ‘ Canonical ’ 
importance. He was the first to grasp this idea [of a 
Canon], and to realise it in a large measure.” Then 
Harnack adds this further remarkable testimony, that 
“ Marcion was not a systematic thinker indeed ; but he 
was more, for he was a religious character ; and, much 
more than that, he was a man of such organising 
ability as was no other person among the early 
Christians.” Here, then, was the dividing point in the 
road, and we shall go on to see how thoughtful men 
fell into this snare laid by so good a man ; they counted 
a “ Canon ” necessary to organised Christianity. That 
snare is forever mischievous; and yet, even when falling 
into such, the aims of the mistaken leaders have always 
shown the real mind down deep within their souls, the 
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mind and spirit of freedom, and the necessity of freedom 
of judgment. 

For, as first and excellent illustration of this, we find 
Tertullian teaching fifty years later that no one can 
come to the Scriptures as to an authority unless he is 
already a Christian ; that is to say, Tertullian counts 
Scripture as excellent material for devotional edifica¬ 
tion of Christians, since it is all a panorama of godly 
life, and therefore a good guide and an authority for 
Christian souls ; yet, as he declares, it is of no use 
to present it as authoritative to minds outside. 

Again, Clement also taught, indeed, that all argu¬ 
ment must be based on Scripture; but, then, his whole 
argumentative use of the Old Testament was allegorical. 
To quote Harnack’s description of such “ Gnostic ” 
method in illustration of our proposition: “ Nothing 
[in Scripture] was what it seemed to be; all was but a 
symbol of something unseen. The story of the Old 
•Testament was sublimated into a record of the eman¬ 
cipation of reason from passion.” 

Origen likewise was a Gnostic of the most thorough 
sort. He held that there are three quite different mean¬ 
ings in every part of the Scriptures—to wit: first, the 
Pneumatic meaning, by which he meant the final ideas 
which will have in the student’s soul a mystical, self- 
evidencing nature when once they are gained ; then, 
secondly, the Psychic meaning or moral signification, 
which is to be got by stripping off the husk of mere 
history ; and, thirdly, there is the Somatic meaning, 
or the historic sense, which should indeed be found first 
of all, but then is to be thrown away as mere Jewish 
and fleshly stuff, especially when it contradicts the 
reason or the nature of God. Such was the conception 
of the relative rank of the Scriptures and the studious 
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mind ; the latter, the inner mind of the student, was 
clearly felt to be the judge. The mind was the court 
wherein alone sat the ultimate authority ; and the mind 
of man was also the voice of that judge. No wonder 
that Origen has been respected ever since as one of the 
ablest and most honourable representatives of Christian 
mental activity. 

Such were the personal character of Origen and his 
inner principle of studious work with Scriptures ,* but 
let us now turn to observe the results of his activity. 
His greatest work, so far as our particular quest is 
concerned, was his so-called “ Hexapla.” This exhib¬ 
ited in six parallel columns, or perhaps in eight, the 
various differing texts of the Old Testament—viz.: (i.) 
the Hebrew written in its own letters ; (ii.) the same 
Hebrew written with Greek characters—a very gold¬ 
mine, by the way, for the student, since it shows us 
how Hebrew words sounded to the Greek ear of 
Origen; (iii.) next stood a Greek translation of a 
somewhat strained sort, seeking to be very exact, and 
made by a scholarly and devoted Jew named Aquila, 
who had once been a Christian, and who had been moved 
by what he thought Christian extravagances to make 
a translation of “ Moses,” etc., which should contro¬ 
vert Christianity; (iv.) next followed a column giving 
another Greek translation—on the whole, a very good 
version—made by one Symmachus, a proselyte from 
Samaritanism to Judaism, as some have reported, who 
also sought to oppose Christianity by his version ; (v.) 
the fifth column contained what is better known to us 
as the Septuagint Greek version, or we had better say 
“a Septuagint,” for the number of various Septuagints 
amazes the student; and, finally (vi.), there stood a 
column containing a translation by one Theodotion, 
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who was also a proselyte to Judaism, but in this case 
had turned to it from following Marcion. Such was 
the Hexapla—lost, alas ! ere many generations had 
passed over it, yet fairly well known to us through 
quotations and descriptions. The loss of it is not alto¬ 
gether without its valuable lesson : it shows us the 
historical fact that early Christianity did not prize very 
highly such study of the Bible Faith ; much less was 
there any serious Bibliolatry. 1 

Another of the best services done for us by Origen’s 
construction of this great Sixfold work is its clear 
evidence that the meaning of the Old Testament writings 
was far, very far, from being a fixed thing to which 
anybody might appeal as giving a definite utterance of 
the laws of God. Origen may or may not have recog¬ 
nised how he was showing us a vivid picture of the 
great variety of opinions held in his time concerning the 
actual utterances of Old Testament Scripture ; but the 
criticism of the great Alexandrian father was thus a 
distinct and autographic declaration of the facts. It 
shows that uniformity of " Canon ” was non-existent 
in the time of Origen. 

Section III.— The Sequel: Jerome’s Development of an 
Orthodox Canonic Text. 

We can go farther still, for a mass of evidence tells 
us that about 300 a.d. there were at least three, and 
probably • five, distinctly different forms of the Greek 
text actually “ Authorised that is to say, each of these 
was officially used in one or other of the different great 
archiepiscopal provinces. It is curious that this is 


* 




See J. A. Picton’s Man and the Bible , p. 155. 
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recorded by Jerome, living* 331-420 a.d., in a letter 
of his to a scholar called Rufinus, whom he sorely 
disliked. The passage tells of this remarkable variety 
of official Greek versions, alt of them orthodox ; and 
it gives us also opportunity to see at close distance 
the temper of Jerome, this other indubitably famous 
student—and shall we not say critic?—of the Old' 
Testament. Jerome’s words which we quote are in a 
letter attacking his quondam friend Rufinus on the 
ground that the latter has defended the old master 
Origen ; while Jerome purposes to hold that master up 
for condemnation as a father and very fountain of 
heresy. Such is the fate that so often befalls the 
devoted workman and keen thinker like Origen. 
Jerome credits Origen, indeed, with having been a 
great student of the Old Testament, and a man whose 
works are worthy to be translated from their original 
Greek into Jerome’s own Latin tongue. But then he 
describes the Hexapla’s exhibition and evidence of 
the variety of Jewish versions ; and he bewails 
this with some suggestion that Origen is to blame 
for the variety. He even accuses Origen of vitiat¬ 
ing the Greek by mixing together various sources 
and making a new text that would please him¬ 
self. 

The passage has become classic ; and we might well 
give it in full, but space forbids. The most valuable 
point in it is Jerome’s testimony to the currency in his 
time of no less than ten or more distinct forms of the 
Old Testament—viz.: (i.) the Hebrew; then (ii. to iv.) 
the official Greek texts of the three great provinces 
—Asia, Palestine, Egypt; also (v.) the old Latin text, 
or, indeed (vi.), more than one such; also (vii., viii., 
ix., and x.) the four Greek texts shown in Origen’s 
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Hexapla; and, finally (xi.), Jerome’s own new Latin 
text, which he claimed to have made directly from the 
Hebrew. This last is what has come, in altered form, 
to be called the “Vulgate.” 

Here, then, was liberty in interpretation and the 
possibility of healthy progress at the very time when 
Jerome was trying to fix an iron rule or Canon, and 
was wishing there were only one absolutely authorita¬ 
tive text! It is a remarkable fact that this liberty and 
this critical freedom were used by the very men who were 
doing their utmost to compel uniformity of opinions on 
religious matters throughout the whole of Christendom. 
Jerome’s new Latin version was an effort to condemn 
all else. For his whole letter from which we have 
quoted is an attack on Origen for heresy, or, rather, 
for many heresies ; and it is right to remark that the 
long, weary letter, with its snarls and quibbles, is not 
very savoury reading. No wonder that Harnack says 
very strong things in condemnation of Jerome, a man 
commonly exalted by tradition to great heights of praise. 
Harnack’s words are: “Jerome’s dream of being at 
once a pillar of the Church and a theologian like Origen 
faded away. He preferred to remain a pillar, and to 
forsake Origen. After this defection, along with 
betrayal of his friend Rufinus [in the letter named 
above], Jerome became the Father of ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Science.’ And in a certain sense he is still typical of 
this ‘ Science.’ It lives on fragments of the wisdom of 
the men whom it has called heretics. It always accepts 
just so much that is new from these men as the circum¬ 
stances of the times will allow, and it holds fast to as 

much of what is old as can be done with decency. 

There is one question that is never found in its cate¬ 
chism—namely, ‘ What is the historical truth ? ’ That 
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was the ‘ Science’ of Jerome.” 1 This severe judgment 
sums up well the situation of Old Testament criticism 
four centuries after the birth of Christianity. Another 
first-rank leader in the study of Christian history, 
Professor Hase, of Jena, has put it thus: “The Empire’s 
adoption of the Church meant its external strong* unity, 
which now proceeded naturally to enforce internal 
unity.” 2 From this time onwards—400 a.d.— there 
was no official sufferance of criticism in the Church 
before the Reformation ; we have to turn elsewhere to 
find any encourag*ement of thoughtfulness and of Old 
Testament scholarship. 

As we pass forward, leaving this wintry negation, 
sterility, and death, let us gather in a simple picture 
of few lines the substance of the treatment of the Old 
Testament, both critical and uncritical, in the first 
four hundred years of Christian life. The story needs 
to be told plainly, for there has been many an effort to 
give glory to those days that really deserve very little 
of it. Yet we are bound to speak carefully and calmly; 
for there is danger certainly of depreciating the value of 
such days and men through natural reaction against 
rhe estimates that have been too high, and also through 
the long distance of that age from ours, which makes 
us scarcely able to understand the conditions of the 
times. The whole course of movement, in brief, was 
this :— 

(i.) In the earliest Christian times all used a freedom 
of treatment of the old writings quite as generous 
as that which we have seen existing constantly in 
Judaism. 


See Harnack’s History of Doctrine, II., p. 472. 
See Hase, Church History , ninth edn., p. 124. 
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(ii.) But in the middle of the second century there 
arose—for notable reasons, antagonistic, economic, 
ecclesiastic, and later on also imperial—the sense that 
the new organisation of the Christians must have a 
Canon or rule by which to test all who would enter the 
limits of the Fellowship. 

(iii.) The next stage in the canon-making process 
was naturally the effort to secure a correct form of the 
Canon; and here, among the many who lent strength to 
the task, the greatest by far was Origen in his criticism 
of the Hebrew and Jewish literature. Then followed 
Jerome with his effort to put the great Canon of Old 
and New Testaments into a good Latin dress. 

(iv.) In those days the Canon came to be revered and 
almost worshipped as a dreadful rod for beating all 
who came in any way short of agreement with it. And 
this came about because, alas, the heathen Roman 
Empire—or shall we say simply, the non-Christian and 
un-Christian Roman Empire—had adopted Christianity 
to use it for political purposes. The military force of 
the Roman Government, hard, unspiritual, and material, 
was determined to compel the Christian organisation 
and all Christian souls within it to do exactly what the 
emperor commanded. 

(v.) The outcome of the story was that Jerome’s 
Latin translation was set up as the very law of God on 
earth; and now all criticism of the Old Testament 
within the Roman-Christian Empire was at an end. 
And yet, strange but true, while no betterment dared 
be undertaken, and while no truly critical eye or hand 
dared now to meddle with the sacred words of this 
so-called “ Vulgate ” or text for the common use, yet 
careless men did their careless work as copyists or as 
fanciful adorners, and they often altered the text of 
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Jerome grievously. Popes lent their imprimatur to 
such debasements of the would-be-holy Latin words ; 
which, soon afterwards, other popes had to denounce 
as contrary to the will of God. Jerome’s blows at 
Origen were deadly blows at thinking and life ; the 
author of the Vulgate stunned Old Testament study 
for a thousand years. 

(vi.) An Augustine could quote this or that passage 
without any of the deep respect due by the student. 
He and his comrades through the ages of Roman 
Christianity had no sense of the real meaning and 
value of a document coming from an age other than 
their own. Augustine’s superficial expositions and 
his allegorical deductions headed the procession, ten 
centuries long, of similar uncritical use of the noble old 
Scriptures'. Deliverance came at length from a quarter 
that seems strange, and that yet was very naturally 
the region whence light should come : it was the Jews 
who taught the world once again to read historically 
their Old Testament. We turn to some brief sight of 
their literary work through the centuries. 



Chapter V. 


CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AMONG 
JEWISH SCHOLARS AND RABBIS 

Section I.—From the First Century to the Reformation. 

It is possible to consult concerning this important field 
the guidance of thoroughly scholarly men among the 
Jews themselves. For the student of the religious 
ways of Judaism, for him especially who seeks to know 
the labours of the Rabbis in the synagogue, their culti¬ 
vation of the inward life by sermons, expositions, and 
devout meditations, and for all who would understand 
Jewish instruction of youth, the classic teacher is Leopold 
Zunz, also called Yom-Tob Lippmann, who was born 
at Detmold in 1794, and died in Berlin in 1886, after a 
long and active professional life. He was truly a founder 
of modern Jewish literary science. In 1832 he pub¬ 
lished an octavo volume of some five hundred pages, 
entitled Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden , historisch 
entwickelt , which means, being translated, Jewish 
Worship-Literature Examined Historically . Since its 
appearance every student of matters bearing on the 
wide range of Jewish and Christian thought has been 
deeply indebted to the book. We shall quote presently 
from its pages. 

Further, in the magnificent History of the Jews , 
written by Professor H. Graetz of Breslau (born 1817, 
died 1891), we have a most careful, sympathetic, and 
in the true sense scientific exposition of Judaism, at 
* 83 * 
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least from the Maccabean times onward. The earlier 
story is handled far too briefly in comparison with the 
rich fulness of story that is told concerning* 200 B.c. 
onwards, almost to our own day. This work also will 
guide us well. 

But, finally, the prince of all students of Judaism 
and Christianity, and indeed of all essential religion, 
was Baruch or Benedict de Spinoza of Amsterdam 
(born 1632, died 1677). He left us in his famous “ Theo¬ 
logical and Political Treatise ” the foundation plans for 
our modern criticism, and also invaluable records of 
the work of genuine Jewish critics of the Middle Ages. 
We seek, then, to give a very brief account of the story 
as it may be learned under the guidance of these three 
teachers just named—-Zunz, Graetz, and Spinoza. We 
need not at every point refer to the exact words of those 
teachers, but will rather set the whole in summary of 
our own. 

Section II.—The Story of Jewish use of the Old Testament 
as seen in their Synagogal Expositions. 

Our plan shall be to study carefully the treatises of 
the two noted Jews whom we have named, Zunz and 
Spinoza; and to supplement what we learn from these 
by use of Graetz, obtaining from this last-named 
especially the general outlines of movement. We begin 
with Zunz, although he is much later in time than 
Spinoza, because Zunz’s work is in the form of a history 
of the matter from early days until now. He writes 
really the story of the thinking of the Jews in their 
religious worship and concerning it during all the ages 
since Ezra and Nehemiah, 450 B.c. We do not need to 
go so far back with him, but shall follow his guidance 
from about the time of the Fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. 




Reproduced (by permission) from Spinoza's Short" Treatise on God, Man, and his 
Well-being, by Professor A. Wolf (A. & C. Black). 
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CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Let us describe the main points in Zunz’s historical 
account, and we shall see how they furnish the story of 
Jewish criticism of the Old Testament. He arranges 
the course of events and of mental movements in 
several ways :— 

1. First, he sets forth the series of great events 
—viz., the Cessation of the Prophetic Activity, about 
500 b.c.; then, the Work of the Great Fellowship 
of the Elders—z.£., the so-called Great Synagogue of 
the times from Nehemiah, 450 B.c., on to 1 a.d. or later ; 
next, the Emancipation from the Syrian Oppression, 
180 b.c. ; the Fall of Jerusalem, 70 a.d.; the formation 
of the Mishna or Enlarged Mosaic Laws of Conduct, 
200 a.d. ; the Compilation of the Gemara, or further 
enlargement of the Jewish Codes, 500 a.d.; the Rise 
of Arab Scientific Activity, 700 a.d. onward ; the Decay 
of Tradition ; and, finally, the Transference of the 
Jewish Educational Centres to Europe, and the Close 
of the Babylonian Universities, 1000 a.d. 

2. Then our guide describes all in a series of dated 
periods, thus : from Ezra to the Writer of Chronicles, 
200 years (450-250 b.c.); from the Chronicler to the 
Restoration of the Sanhedrin— z.e. , the Directing 
Council of Elders, over 100 years (250-150) ; thence, 
until the Destruction of the Temple, 220 years 
(150 B.C.-70 a.d.) ; from that Catastrophe until the 
Formation of the Mishna, or Second Ethical Law, 250 
years (70-320 a.d.) ; from the Mishna until the Com¬ 
pletion of the Gemara, or Supplementary Ethical Law, 
250 years (320-570) ; from the Gemara to the new activity 
of the Gaonim (the “ exalted ones ”), or Leaders of the 
Universities of Babylon, 270 years (570-840) ; from the 
Bloom of those Universities to the Versifying Schools of 
Rabbi Sherira andRabbi Kallir, 230 years (840-1070 a.d.). 
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About this last date the centre of Jewish study left the 
Euphrates and Palestine, and migrated to Europe : the 
Babylonian lines of work finding their home and 
congenial environment in Spain, by way of the Arabs 
and Morocco ; while the Palestinian influences flowed 
rather by way of Greece to Italy and Germany.' 

3. Now we reach Zunz’s list of great schools that 
arose successively, and which handled variously the 
critical examination and the public exposition of the 
older Jewish literature. These schools were as 
follows :— 

We need not enumerate his list of workers previous 
to the catastrophe of the fall of Jerusalem, for we have 
already considered that in our pages above. It was 
about the year 70 a.d., the year of the awful catas¬ 
trophe, that the sad separation between Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian thinking, study, and life came about. Few words 
are here necessary concerning the causes of that separa¬ 
tion and antagonism. In briefest summary, they were 
somewhat as follows:—There was not a deep antagonism 
between Jesus’s own message and the orthodox Mosaic 
doctrine ; but ere long deep cause for antagonism did 
arise. The early followers of Jesus preached that he 
lived beyond the grave, and was the Lord— i.e., lahweh. 
the great Hebrew national Deity, and the Christ— i.e 
Anointed. Here were at once dread heresies, and thus 
arose bitter antagonism between the Jews and the 
followers of this Anointed lahweh. This antagonism 
was speedily multiplied twofold when the early mis¬ 
sionary Paul preached that the helpful Gospel of 
Jesus and the acceptance of his Lordship were just 
what all other peoples needed as well as did the Jews. 
Here was, indeed^ a breaking down of all the old 
Mosaic Faith concerning circumcised Jewry; no 
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wonder that there grew an antagonism more bitter 
than ever. And this was not yet all ,* for speedily the 
new Christ theory was extended to signify that every 
follower of Jesus actually possessed the Christ within 
himself. Surely here was to the orthodox Jew, the 
Scribe, the Torah student, the stern dissenting Pharisee, 
a heresy that had to be fought to the bitterest end. 
We must consider that at this very time orthodox 
Judaism was convulsed by the terrible ruin brought 
upon their sacred capital, Jerusalem, by Titus with 
his Roman legions, which destroyed that city in 
70 a.d. Surely they must have thought all this 
evil a sign that their God was angry over such gross 
departures from the ancient Mosaic faith. In any case, 
the feud was bitter to the extreme ; and ere many years 
passed the most natural consequence was a jealous 
effort to “ hedge round the ancient Doctrine/* as the 
famous tract on the " Sayings of the Hebrew Fathers ” 
had counselled; and how better could the Jewish 
scholars " hedge ” than by declaring clearly just what 
were the contents of their Sacred Writings. Thus a 
Jewish criticism of the Old Testament was made 
imperative by the rise of Christianity. Hence many 
decisions concerning Scripture were made by the so- 
called Council of Jabne, or Jamnia, a town near the 
coast some thirty miles west of Jerusalem. When 
Jerusalem was in the throes of ruin, the Sanhedrim 
left the city and met for a long time thereafter at this 
town of Jabne. No particular council was held there 
to settle the matter of an Old Testament canon ; but in 
the meetings of the Sanhedrim during the years just 
before and just after 100 a.d. much study was devoted 
to the question of the right of this book and that to 
be in the sacred collection. So, for example, we learn 
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that, under the presidency of Eleasar, the son of 
Asariah, it was finally decided concerning* Ecclesiastes 
and the Song* of Songs, two somewhat doubtful 
writings, that these did possess the proper qualities, 
and must be included in the Hebrew Bible. But here 
was the end of discussion on the actual limits of the 
sacred list considered simply as a precious collection. 
Thus a Jewish Canon was finally determined in or near 
100 a.d. And yet criticism and freedom of thought 
went on as busily as ever. 

(a) For, more especially, the directions for life and its 
duties found written in the Mosaic codes had always 
been felt to be quite insufficient; and the question had 
to arise, “Who shall tell us farther what it is right 
to do?” Hence controversy became abundant within 
the ranks of the noted elders themselves. Those who 
were closely attached to the Government, and who 
were called “ Sadducees,” after Sadoc, the Davidic 
chief priest, refused to give to any writings outside the 
Torah such respect as was given to the Moses-books; 
while, on the other hand, the Pharisees, or Dissenters, 1 
believed in the ever-present inspiration of God in the 
minds of his people. The latter refused to submit 
to governmental commands as if these had God’s 
authority; but they delighted in seeing the growth in 
scholarly hands of a large new body of ethical opinion 
and regulation. And this Pharisee faith gained the day 
in the end ; the enlarged ethical opinions and regulations 
that were worked out in the councils of elders were ere 
long honoured with the name of “The Second Mosaic 

1 The word “Pharisee” meant literally “separatist”; the earnest 
men so-called were especially opposed to the Prince’s and 
Government’s assumption of hierarchical office. The Pharisee 
was simply and literally an anti-State-Church-man. 
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Doctrine,” or “Mishnah.” The continuous body of 
greatly esteemed elders who wrought out these exten¬ 
sions were called “ The Tannaim,” or Mishnah-Makers. 

Here, then, was direct authorisation given by ortho¬ 
dox Jewish opinion to a very vital criticism of the most 
important and most serious parts of the very Pentateuch 
itself. Surely the men who felt the Decalogue to be 
insufficient, who thought out supplementations of it, 
and who regarded these as God’s mind, deserved the 
name of Old Testament critics. The most sacred rules 
for moral life were judged and found insufficient; new 
rules were thought out, criticised, and adopted. 

We have seen above how Zunz sets the epoch of 
these men’s activity as lasting down to about 320 a.d. 
Not a few of them worked so earnestly and well that 
their names endure in wide honour to this day. We 
have named above Eleasar, son of Asariah ; before him 
were such critics as Shammai, Hillel, and Gamaliel I., 
Paul’s teacher of about the middle of the first century ; 
Gamaliel II., grandson of the former Gamaliel, living 
about 100 a.d.; then the very famous Akiba, of date 
no to 130 a.d.; and later the noted Judah the Prince, 
living about 150 to 200 a.d.. This last is counted 
generally the first who edited the Mishnah ; he at least 
prepared a very early edition of it in written form. Such 
was the Tannaite school of early Jewish criticism in the 
first and second centuries of our era. It has been 
imperative to describe at length the rise of this scholarly 
criticism, especially since, unfortunately, it was anta¬ 
gonistic to Christianity. 

(b) Criticism within Judaism took now a new peculiar 
direction. Jewish scholars gave themselves for ages, 
for some 250 years indeed, to the exposition of this 
Second Law; criticism of the Mishnah pushed criticism 
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of the actual Bible aside. The newer scholars counted 
the text of the Biblical Hebrew books altogether too 
sacred to be made largely a subject of discussion ; they 
read it aloud in their synagogal worship without remark, 
as we read lessons now. Certainly they took “texts” 
from the Hebrew Scriptures as bases for their exposi¬ 
tions of the Mishnah,* but these “texts” were always 
fancifully used, and thus the new criticism treated 
these scriptural texts with small respect. The exposi¬ 
tions were given in the synagogues and other places of 
assembly, and the expounders were called “ Amoraim ” 
— t.e., simply “Speakers.” There was a long list of 
them, among whom the most commonly named is 
Tanchuma, of about 425 a.d., whose name became 
connected with one of the more noted commentaries 
upon the Mosaic Doctrine. It was in the days of these 
Amoraim that three distinguished universities for such 
Jewish studies arose : in Babylon, at Sura and Pumbe- 
ditha ; and also in Palestine at Tiberias on the western 
shore of the Lake of Galilee. 

(c) It was inevitable that such a method of mere 
exposition of Mishnah, a thing that was rightly or 
wrongly said to be of only secondary importance, 
should in course of time degenerate into great timidity, 
and even into slavish repetitions. But add to this the 
constant and bitter terror wherein every Jew lived, 
whether he were a scholar or a hand-worker, during 
those ages from 400 to 600 a.d. Then the so-called 
Christian Church system had become a public instru¬ 
ment and pitiable tool of the diseased and moribund, 
morally degenerate and decaying Roman Empire; and 
all the jealousies of such a condition fell in fierce strokes 
upon the Jews, those rival claimants for the successor- 
ship of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the saints of 
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the Old Testament ages. We may quote Zunz here 
(p. 341) : “ In this period of two hundred years the 
Sabbath ministrations and preaching among the Jews 
of Persia and Palestine were not regularly continued ; 
and the cause must be found in the wars and the perse¬ 
cutions of the time.” He describes one of the produc¬ 
tions of the time, the so-called Midrash or commentary 
on “Lamentations,” as full of weeping for the nation, 
with interwoven narratives of the sad fortunes of the 
Jews, their persecutions by the Romans who were now 
all called Christians, and the mockery of them in the 
Roman theatres. The title of Amoraim was no longer 
given, for the teachers had grown too timid even towards 
their God and his inspirations ; they called themselves 
only “Seboraim”— z.e., “Holders of Opinions.” They 
would not go so far as to say, “Thus and thus hath God 
said”; they only murmured timidly, “We think that 
probably such and such is the mind of God.” 

And yet all this was on the eve of a revival of strength ; 
and the notes of its coming are to be seen in a mass of 
careful studies, begun about this time, concerning the 
exact wording of the text of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
These studies are known as the “Masorah,” and those 
engaged in it were the Masoretes, or Traditionalists, 
for the word Masorah means “tradition.” The Masoretes 
sought, even amid the sweat of sorrow and fear, to 
know and secure the exactly correct spelling of every 
word in the Scriptures, and the exactly correct pronun¬ 
ciation of all in the Sabbatic readings in Synagogal 
worship. It was then, therefore, that what are called 
the Hebrew “ vowel-signs”* were invented. The 

. * .f vei 7 learner of Hebrew knows that the language has in 
itself no letters representing vowels. The proper pronunciation 
01 words used to be handed on by memory, as in the case of 
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expositions of those days, called Hagada— i-e. f 
“ Setting forth,” were feeble efforts to read the sad 
experiences of the times into the ancient sacred text; 
but weakness came just before revival. The twilight of 
dawn shone about the timid learning of the Seboraim. 

(d) While the timid Seboraim were rendering their 
simple service, there was coming into blossom and fine 
fruit the work of the Universities of Babylon and 
Palestine, already named. A long list of notable 
teachers led the studies of hosts of young men there ; 
those leaders were called the “ Gaonim ”—z.£., “ Exalted 
Ones,” and not at all unworthily were they so called. 
Let us quote in summary Zunz’s valuable account of the 
activity of the schools in Babylon, as given on pp. 308 f. 
of his work. In the Academies of Babylon, Halacha 
was chiefly studied. (“ Halacha ” means the customary 
and proper Rule of life.) There was often an over- 
refinement, indeed, that has been greatly blamed. 
Narrative or exposition (Hagada) was less studied in 
the earlier generations of the period ; but later on its 
ethical and historical possibilities were understood and 
searched out. From about the year 800 a.d. scientific 
investigations claimed much attention : the first lexicons 
were prepared ; Arabic astronomy and medicine were 
cultivated ; translations from Arabic, and especially of 
studies in theology, grammar, and exegesis, were 
published. Mental activity was greatly influenced and 
nourished by the rich literature of the Arab schools, 
and this led Jews in all other Islamic lands into similar 
activity. Especially in North Africa, and in Andalusia 
in southern Spain, Jews sought and gained large 

English. At the time under consideration a set of signs were 
invented for the guidance of those learning to read the lessons in 
worship. 
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culture. All these movements radiated from the two 
Babylonian Universities ; while the Palestinian Acad¬ 
emy tended to cultivation of specially Jewish matters, 
and it was in the latter that the greatest service was 
rendered to the Masoretic study of the wording* of the 
sacred text which we have just mentioned. 

Of the Gaons there were in all a good hundred, the 
most famous of whom by far was Saadia, the son of 
Joseph of Fayyum, born in Egypt in 892 a.d., and 
President -in the Sura University at the time of his 
death in 942 a.d. He is often called the founder of the 
scientific activities of Judaism. When he was made 
Gaon in 928 a.d. his University entered upon a period 
of great brilliancy, as is recorded by Professor Bacher 
of Budapest. The works of Gaon Saadia are being 
published, and chief among them is his translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Arabic. One of his most 
earnest efforts was to combat Karaism, a doctrine 
that had risen among his fellow Jews as a rebellion 
against all traditionalism. The Karaites claimed, like 
the old Sadducees, that only the actual books of the 
Old Testament should be followed, and that all Mishnaic 
and similar teaching is mischievous. Very natural it 
was that the reviving Judaism, in the person and work 
of Saadia and his comrades, should seek to uphold its 
traditional custom of making or criticising Mishnaic 
enlargements of the ethics of the Doctrine of Moses ; 
all the more natural was this since that custom meant 
a constant improvement and enlargement of the older 
views. The Karaites were the strictest traditionalists, 
and of the narrowest sort in their would-be absolute 
adherence to the letter of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

(e) The greatest period of the revived Judaism began 
when the Universities of the far east were closed through 
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the political difficulties caused by Islam. Then the 
Babylonian scholarship found a new home in Morocco 
and in Spain and southern France, while the Palestinian 
scholars moved westward along the northerly line 
through Greece, Italy, Germany, and northern France. 
Zunz writes enthusiastically of this migration, this 
Light from the East: “The sunshine of a really Jewish 
literature burst forth for Europe in the ninth century. ” 
It was not, however, until the year 1050 a.d., or there¬ 
abouts, that the close of the eastern schools brought 
the midday glory over the west. 

The earlier productions of this western Renaissance 
in Judaism were versified wise sayings on all sorts of 
matters, but especially on worship. These were com¬ 
monly called “the Piuts.” But ere long another and 
far higher stage was reached in the philosophical and 
philological writings of a host of strong thinkers, among 
whom Moses Maimonides was easily the prince. 

Ere we consider these greater Jews, let us note those 
who practised the so-called Kabbala, although a very 
few words are almost too much for the value of the 
system. From the close of the twelfth century, says 
Zunz, “ a mysticism had arisen, commonly called Kab¬ 
bala.” We had better follow his characterisation of 
this visionary school and call it “mysticism,” so that 
any would-be mystics of our time may set value on 
the utterance and watch the outcome of the system. 
Zunz’s words are: “Notably the term ‘ Kabbala’ means 
‘tradition,’ something handed down from the past; 
nevertheless, it became the name of a fancied philo¬ 
sophy 'wherein everything was in reality brand new. 
Every author claimed tradition as the source of his own 
peculiar new ideas.” Such mysticism arose easily in 
the dim dawn of the better Jewish thoughtfulness ; it 
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arises always, and to-day as much as ever, in similar 
half-awakened circles. 

(f) The eleventh century was brilliant with a galaxy 
of Jewish scholars. It was then that Aben Ezra, in 
Spain, about 1150 a.d., wrote his Commentaries and 
his Grammar ; the former of which was so much 
trusted by his followers in the field that it was printed 
at Bomberg in the greater Rabbinical Bible, along with 
the Aramaic Targum or Interpretation, and with the 
companion commentary of the scholar Rabbi Solomon, 
son of Isaac, commonly called Rashi. The commentaries 
of these two men have furnished work for generations 
of later commentators, for every one has counted it 
well to write expositions and descriptions of what these 
men said. We shall presently have occasion to return 
to one of them, when we examine what Spinoza did. 

About a generation later still (1200 a . d .) there lived 
in Narbonne, in France, three similar students, Joseph 
Kimchi and his two sons, Moses and David. This 
last became the most noted; he introduced a new 
method by laying a careful grammatical study at the 
foundation of his expositions, and thus he became a 
powerful mover of the study and thought of the three 
next following centuries, which culminated in the 
Reformation. His teaching went far to create Reuchlin, 
the teacher of Luther. 

(g) But we must go back to the greatest by far of all 
the new scholars—Moses, son of Maimon, born in Cor¬ 
dova 1135 a.d. Concerning him we may give the sum of 
what Zunz writes, thus : Beside him all others fall into 
the background ; he was the first to grasp the philoso¬ 
phical and essential value of the record of God’s working 
as set out in the long narrative given in Scripture and 
in the Hagada that is based on it—the Midrash-stories 
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and illustrations produced in the course of the centu¬ 
ries from the time of Nehemiah and Ezra down to the 
Middle Ages. Maimon began what may be called the 
properly philosophical exposition of those narratives and 
of the Midrashic or Hagadic writings, as containing 
and implying a constant providential order, and as 
therefore exhibiting a great divine purpose and control; 
this being manifest in the life of all men, but especially 
in the life of the Hebrews and the Jews. Maimon was 
signally one of the benedictions that came to Europe 
through the migration of the far eastern scholarship by 
way of Arabian North Africa and Spain. Indeed, we 
may count him a signal illustration of the service that 
Islam has done for European civilisation, by leading 
the Christian peoples to deliverance from the heathenism 
that had been forced on them in Rome’s sorry adoption 
of the Church. And yet, although Maimon was born 
in Cordova, and might have become one of the brightest 
and best treasured jewels in Spanish history, he was 
very early compelled to wander to other lands to escape 
persecution ; his later life was spent in Egypt. Among 
his fellow Israelites his work earned for him the notable 
title of the Second Moses, so profoundly and yet 
practically did he learn and teach. As a student or 
critic of Scripture he is not so directly notable ; but his 
indirect influence was immense, through his philosophical 
guidance of all who were to come after him. Among 
his works the best known and doubtless most influential 
is his Moreh Nebhochim — i. e ., The Teacher of Perplexed 
Ones. An excellent sentence from this “ Moreh ” is 
quoted by Dr. Broydd in his Jewish Encyclopaedia 
article : “ The design of this work is to promote the 
true understanding of the real spirit of the law, or 
Doctrine of Moses, and to guide those religious persons 
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who, while adhering to the Doctrine, have also studied 
philosophy, and who are embarrassed by the contra¬ 
dictions between the teachings of philosophy and the 
literal sense of the Doctrine.” Evidently there had 
arisen among those Jews of the early Renaissance the 
same determination that stirred in the soul of Giordano 
Bruno four hundred years later. 

(A) From Maimon to the end of the fifteenth 
century Spain was constantly enriched intellectually 
by a series of Jewish scholarly men and their cultured 
supporters, as well as she was enriched materially by 
Jewish industry of every'kind ; such service did Jews 
render, although all the while they were exposed to 
ill-treatment, to pillage by taxation, and to death by 
violence. But the day of serious parting of the ways 
came when Torquemada commanded his king and queen, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to hurl out those Jewish 
enrichers of the nation for the sake of what that priest 
counted the cause of God ; and in 1492 the final mad 
edict of expulsion was issued. Thus Spain was bereaved. 
Henceforth Jewish scholarship centred in the northern 
lands; where in France Nicholas de Lyra, of about 
1300, studied the work of Rashi, and taught his fellow 
Frenchmen the value of the Hebrew tongue. Jewish 
scholars expelled from Spain migrated also to Germany; 
and about 1500 a.d. Johann von Reuchlin, the earliest 
Professor of Hebrew in Germany, first in Ingoldstadt, 
and then in Tubingen, devoted his learning and his 
skill to the defence of the persecuted Jews of Cologne 
and Frankfurt, ultimately and bravely carrying his 
plea in person before his friend, Pope Leo X. 
Among Reuchlin’s pupils was his son-in-law, Philip 
Melancthon, the comrade and theological guide of 
Martin Luther ; and ere long the great Reformer himself 
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set about the task of learning* Hebrew, to the end 
that he might give his countrymen a popular 
translation of the Old Testament. Graetz is not 
wrong when he counts his fellow Jews as largely 
responsible for the Reformation. He writes, vol. iv., 
p. 452 : “ The Talmud had indirectly a great share in 
awakening the slumbering forces [in Germany]. We 
can boldly assert that the war for and against the 
Talmud [wherein Reuchlin was its champion] aroused 
German consciousness and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation as well as other efforts 
would have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps 
would never have been born at all.” In its occasion, 
then, the Reformation was really an event in that 
history of Old Testament criticism which we are 
tracing. The freedom fought for by the Reformers 
was the same independence that had been shown by 
the Jews in their enlargement of their Pentateuch, and 
by their production of the Mishnah and its develop¬ 
ments. 

(z) Yet only a poor gratitude was returned to the 
Jews for all this service. Through long generations 
the newly-awakened peoples of north-western Europe 
used their independence almost as cruelly as the 
southern nations had used their power; and from the 
year 1500 on to 1800 there were three centuries of 
shameful cruelty towards the venerable owners of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Of this Zunz writes sadly, 
p. 418: “ Fear lamed the tongue of the Jewish 

preacher, and suffering drove away the hearers. 
Repeated and cruel persecutions now destroyed every 
Jewish effort to rise with the times, in France and* 
Germany. The Jews were maltreated by a thieving 
nobility; they were hated by fanatical monks, and by a 
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bloodthirsty common folk. The unhappy Jew saw his 
most sacred things dishonoured, his synagogues torn 
down, his Talmud burnt, the graves of his fathers 
desecrated, his dear ones tortured to death. He 
wandered about, seeking refuge; so that thoughtfulness 
was frozen, and the ear grew deaf to all utterance of 
comfort. Hope became a silent look towards the 
heavens. 5 ’ It is only right to hear this explanation, by 
a scholarly and most godly Jew, of the dulled condition 
into which all Jewish life fell, whether among scholars 
or others, as the actual result of the new reformed vigour 
among all other nationalities. But time has brought 
its healing; in 1800 Lessing could point to Moses 
Mendelssohn as, perhaps, the wisest among all the 
thoughtful men of Germany ; and Lessing’s wonderful 
play, Nathan der Weise , has been a gospel of rational 
treatment of Jews, and a consequent joy for all who 
know them. To-day the Jewish Encyclopedia , in its 
stately series of twelve tomes, filled with instruction 
written by men of all faiths, and purposed most wisely 
by its generous patrons as a great national and reli¬ 
gious library for guidance of the younger generation, 
provides a symbol of the present thoughtfulness, the 
critical ability, and the pure spirit of a very large 
proportion of the Jewish race. That Encyclopedia’s 
articles on Biblical subjects give always full information 
on what is called the Rabbinical views of any question, 
and then they describe faithfully the results and aims 
of the historico-critical workmen. Such bright blossom 
and fruit on the ancient tree, that had seemed so 
withered, might well give pause to us in our common 
fancy that Judaism is far behind Christianity. But the 
ancient race had a deep vitality all along the way ; for 
even in the darker days amid those three hundred years 




after Luther the Jews produced the very highest scien¬ 
tific Biblical thought. We are to see this now as we 
turn back to watch an early, hidden, and much-maligned 
Jewish critical scholar, Baruch Spinoza, whom the whole 
world is learning every day to esteem more highly. 

Section III.—The Old Testament Criticism of Baruch 
Spinoza. 

We may well call this man the great father of all 
modern Old Testament criticism ; although he was a 
feebled-bodied lens polisher of Amsterdam and The 
Hague, and lived only from 1632 to 1677. 

His epoch-making work on the matter, which he 
called his Theological and Political Tract, was published 
in 1670. To grasp the essence of this little book will 
be enough to throw a flood of light on the merits of the 
subject, and also on the course of all studious efforts 
thereafter until this day. He sets out his object at once 
in his sub-title, where he calls the essay “ Certain 
attempts to show that perfect liberty to philosophise 
— i.e., to reason and think, and to speak accordingly in 
public—is not only compatible with devout piety and 
with the peace of the State ; but, moreover, to take 
away that liberty is to destroy the public peace and also 
all real piety itself.” 

His arguments for this proposition are drawn almost 
entirely from an examination of the history of his own 
race, especially as that is to be learned from their 
ancient sacred literature, and also from their own studies 
in it during the later centuries. The bitter attacks 
that have been made on Spinoza all along the two cen¬ 
turies since he died have probably owed most of their 
virulence to the deep sense all clear-sighted men have 
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had of the vast power of this Theological and Political 
Tract. It shook the orthodoxies of Catholic, of Jew, 
and of Protestant. But surely now the day has arrived 
when Spinoza too shall come to his own, and shall be 
honoured as he has always deserved to be. 

A few descriptive paragraphs would not be nearly so 
serviceable for showing the nature of the tract as will 
be Spinoza’s own actual summary, given in the analy¬ 
tical table of contents, to which we shall add here and 
there a word or two of quotation from the text itself. 
There are twenty chapters in the booklet, full of rich 
information, and all woven into a strong cord of reason¬ 
ing. Here is the analysis :— 

Chapter i. is entitled “ Concerning Prophesying.” 
Spinoza defines this at once in these words : “ Prophesy¬ 
ing or Revelation is the sure knowledge of something 
revealed to men from God.” He proceeds to claim that 
the imagination is the seat of the prophet’s information. 

Chapter ii. is “Concerning the Prophets.” Here he 
teaches that the utterances of the Prophets were always 
thoroughly fitted to the imaginative powers of the 
people whom they addressed. 

Chapter iii. is “ Concerning Divine purpose with 
the Hebrews, and whether they alone possessed the 
Prophetic Gift.” He concludes that no nation can 
possibly be chosen out and favoured as possessors of 
knowledge or virtue more than any other nations. 

Chapter iv. concerns “The Divine Law.” In the 
midst of the chapter stands this classic passage: “Only 
he keeps the Divine Law who seeks to love God; and 
that, because he is acquainted with God, and know's 
that acquaintance with God and love for Him are the 
greatest Good.” 

Chapter v. is entitled “ Concerning the reason why 
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Ceremonies were appointed in olden days; and of the 
Trustworthiness of Scripture Narratives—that is to 
say, how and for whom they are necessary. ” Here he 
contends that ceremonial regulations were nothing and 
of no service, save as expressions of the nature of the 
soul. 

Chapter vi. concerns “ Miracles.” He describes 
some men who “ think that God is never doing anything 
so long as nature moves forward in its ordinary course; 
and, vice versd , they think that the powers of nature 
are never at work so long as God is acting. So,” says 
Spinoza, “ they really believe in two different supreme 
powers in this world—viz., on the one hand, the power 
of God ,* and on the other hand, the power of Natural 
Things.” 

Chapter vii. reaches the central theme ; it is entitled 
“ Concerning Exposition of the Scriptures.” Here 
Spinoza defines the true rule of interpretation, thus : 
Nothing must be imputed to the Scriptures save 
what is quite clearly derived therefrom ; and in detail: 
(1) We must know the languages of Scripture and the 
history of these. (2) We must examine the statements 
of each book separately and for itself, and then arrange 
these together in logically critical order. (3) Then we 
must set down exactly the history of each book, as also 
of the circumstances of the author. Only after all this 
has been done can we know the mind of the particular 
prophet who wrote and of the Holy Spirit who inspired 
him. All is illustrated with a wealth of intimate know¬ 
ledge. 

Chapter viii. is headed : “ Herein is shown that the 
Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, were not written by any of the men described in 
then}.” Then follows investigation of each, to see 
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whether each had several authors or only one, and who 
such authors could be. This is perhaps the most 
startling section of the book, for here Spinoza criticises 
the theory that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. His plan 
is to quote one of the most thoughtful and esteemed of 
Jewish Rabbis, and to make it clear that this honoured 
teacher believed Moses did not write those books so often 
attributed to him. The Rabbi was Aben Ezra, of about 
1100 a. D. Spinoza shows that, five hundred years before 
himself, one of the ablest of the Rabbis had denied that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. He says : “ Aben Ezra 
did not openly declare his opinion, but put it in a kind 
of cipher, which I do not hesitate to explain. ,, The 
Rabbi says, concerning Deuteronomy, that we read in 
that book the words, 1 “On the other side of the Jordan.” 
Aben Ezra spoke also of how “ the Canaanite was then 
in the land”; and he added: “and herein is a secret, 
and let him be silent who understands it,” and “ then 
you shall see the truth.” Spinoza shows further by his 
quotation that, in order to evade some of these evidences, 
Jonathan, the writer of the Aramaic interpretations of 
Scripture, actually mistranslated passages rather than 
reveal difficulties that he felt deeply. Space forbids 
further quotation; but the reader of the tract will find 
how clearly Spinoza anticipated the methods of some of 
the results of modern critical students, and prepared the 
way for them. It is specially to be noticed that he 
shows how such freedom of criticism was already five 
centuries old in his time. True it is, certainly, that he 
shows how “the prudent man had to keep silence” in 
the twelfth century. 

Chapter ix. examines “Whether Ezra was the last 
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to retouch those mentioned books, and whether the 
marginal notes found on Hebrew manuscripts were 
various readings. ” 

Chapter x. considers the remaining books of the Old 
Testament in the same fashion. 

Chapter xi. considers the Apostles. 

Chapter xii. considers the real meaning of the term 
“Word of God,” and asks in what sense the Scriptures 
are to be called “ Holy,” and in what sense they are the 
Word of God. Spinoza holds that in so far as they contain 
the Word of God they have come to us unadulterated. 

Chapter xiii. shows “ That the Scriptures teach 
concerning the Divine nature nothing save what men 
themselves may be, if they will only follow a particular 
way of life. ” 

Chapter xiv. discusses “ Faith ” and u Believers.” 

Chapter xv. is entitled “ Theology is not the servant 
of reason, nor is reason the servant of theology.” 

Chapters xvi. to xx. treat of more political matters, 
speaking of “The basis of the State,” and especially of 
the Hebrew Government. 

The last few chapters reveal the anxiety of Spinoza 
to shut out hierarchical interference from his little land 
of Holland, and to make his people leaders in all 
thoughtfulness. It was for such ends that he studied 
his Hebrew literature and Hebrew history ; therefore 
his criticism was a deeply practical element of his life, in 
the midst of the sternest conflicts of society all around 
him. In such sense his work was genuinely fitted to 
be the dawn of a new age. We go forward from this 
man and the new era he opened, to watch criticism 
in that later age which is our own. First let us put 
together in a few statements the substance of the whole 
Jewish story as thus far seen. 
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1. Jewish students were compelled to be critical in 
self-defence over against the ever-growing power of the 
nascent Christianity ; but the efforts of Jewish criticism 
concerned almost exclusively ethical development, 
while the actual text of the Old Testament was guarded 
as a palladium too sacred to be touched. Copies of it 
had to be exact reproductions, the newer of the older, 
even in the minutest matters of writing and spelling. 

2. Yet the Jewish students were among the earliest 
to hail the Renaissance ; they were in some sense its 
forerunners, for keen critics like Aben Ezra thought 
and wrote a whole century before Oxford was founded. 
The Jewish succession of such noble workmen continued, 
until they had taught Luther and his Reforming com¬ 
rades. 

3. Spinoza, the true Jew who was also true Christian, 
gathered into one treasure of utterance the critical 
wisdom, the critical conscience, the critical courage 
that had been developed in the story of these two 
antagonistic families of lovers of the Old Testament. 
He laid down, to use another great teacher’s phrase, 
the prolegomena for every future real study of the 
Scriptures in that Theological and Political Tract which 
we have just examined. 

4. Spinoza defined in his tract the three great aims 
for every future student: (i.) That there must be 
thorough linguistic knowledge, (ii.) There must be 
analysis of the writings to discover their original 
documents and the authors of these, (iii.) The aim of 
all study and interpretation, and the principle of it and 
the test of it, must be a critical reconstruction of the 
history of the literature, the ideas, and the religion of 
the people. History must be the pole - star of the 
investigator. 



Chapter VI. 


FROM SPINOZA TO ASTRUC 

Has not every one regarded the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century as so entirely based upon the Bible 
that the ages following might be supposed to be 
saturated with the volume’s own teaching concerning 
itself, as well as concerning all else that affects man¬ 
kind? And yet closer examination will make it clear 
that the Bible was not the basis of the Reformation : 
the basis was the recognition of the value of the soul 
and mind of man. The Bible, and its own light upon 
itself, were so thoroughly secondary that the actual use 
of it and the study of it were desultory and wayward to 
a strange degree; and the result was an utter maze of 
fanciful comments, opinions, and very different theories, 
and of results that show ver}^ little organic interrela¬ 
tion, and baffle earnest effort to see the path of 
logical mental progress through them. The writings 
and the minds of the many students of Biblical matters 
in the years from 1550 to 1850 are a thicket, or almost 
an impenetrable jungle. To count the trees in all this 
mass would be a weary task, and to set down all the 
tale would be a thankless service, for it could not win 
much study even from the souls that hunger for a vision 
of a guiding hand in the ages. 

There have been penned three valuable and brief 
summaries of the story—namely : (i.) In Mr. W. E. 
Addis’s Documents of the Hexateuch , published in 1892, 
in which the prefatory paragraphs, pp. xiii. to xli., give 
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a summary of “ The history of opinion on the origin 
and date of the Hexateuch.” (ii.) In Dr. B. W Bacon’s 
Genesis of Genesis , published in Hartford, U.S.A., in 
1891, the Introduction to which, pp. xxiii. to xx., from 
the pen of Professor G. F. Moore, now of Harvard, 
gives another excellent sketch, (iii.) In the fine volume 
entitled Founders of Old Testament Criticism , by Pro¬ 
fessor Canon T. K. Cheyne, which is full of the author’s 
personal enthusiasm and devotion, and tells the tale 
more fully; though it begins only about 1750 with the 
Englishmen Warburton, Lowth, and Geddes. 

He who would become well versed in the story should 
make close acquaintance with all three of these volumes. 
A summary is as follows :— 

(I.) Some few features of the movement were, of 
course, chronologically earlier than the time of Spinoza, 
and these require brief mention. 

(i.) The Reformers, both Lutheran and Swiss, did 
good vrork for criticism in demanding that the people 
should read the Scriptures for themselves, and also in 
giving men the Bible in their own tongue. They were 
certainly not minded to submit their teaching to the 
arbitrament of the Book, as distinct from their own 
subjective judgment of what it meant. They honoured 
the independent human soul first, and believed that 
God held their individual callings and their independent 
minds as infinitely dear and entirely near to Himself. 
For this reason they refused any papal control over 
their lives, and denied all papal right to give exclusive 
interpretation of the literature of Hebrews, or Jews, or 
early Christians concerning Jesus. All this was good, 
and it was in the line of progress, and was sure in time 
to bring about education, universities, and historical 
and linguistic knowledge and skill. But meanwhile 
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the educational outfit was meagre, as well it might be 
after the long Roman oppression; consequently Luthers 
translation of the Bible was not genuinely critical. 
Kostlin’s great Life of Luther shows abundantly the 
wonderful man’s humble consciousness of his own 
imperfect power to translate adequately. Yet, while 
Luther was nailing up his Theses in Wittenberg, his 
colleagues and he himself also were asking boldly what 
it mattered whether Moses wrote or did not write all 
of the Pentateuch. 

(ii.) The reforming eagerness that all people should 
see the actual words of Scripture produced very soon 
a rich fruit; and one of the remarkable signs of 
the times was the preparation of the great Polyglot 
Bibles. The more famous four of these were described 
already in 1678 by Richard Simon, Priest of the Con¬ 
gregation of the Oratory, in his Critical History of the 
Old Testament . They are:—The Polyglot of Alcald, 
called “The Complutensian,” and dated 1514; that 
of Philip II. of Spain, called “The Antwerp,” dated 
1569; that of Paris, known as “Jay’s,” dated 1629; 
and that of Walton, called “The English Polyglot,” 
dated 1657. There had been previously several minor 
works of the sort even as early as 1586, as well as the 
so-called Rabbinical Bibles, which had set together, 
side by side on the same page, the texts of the Hebrew 
original and the Aramaic interpretations, giving also 
on the same page commentaries of noted Rabbis. The 
new method of the Polyglots sought to make public 
all the various known versions—the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, Syriac, etc. And, singularly, the Roman 
Catholic scholars were even more eager than the 
Protestants to render this service. This was criticism; 
for it not only implied much critical work by the editors, 
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but it also submitted the actual texts to the comparison 
and the judgment of everyone. 

(iii.) We have just named Richard Simon and his 
notable “ Histoire Critique,” suppressed indeed when 
first published in 1678, but reprinted in Rotterdam in 
1685. Spinoza’s Tract, already described, had appeared 
in 1670, or perhaps even a little earlier. Simon seems 
to have purposed his work as an overwhelming answer 
to the Dutch-Jewish master; and at once in the preface 
he denounces Spinoza as a man who denies the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures, and calls them “purely 
human.” We know that Spinoza did nothing of the 
sort; yet probably Simon’s denunciation has had much 
to do with the condemnatory treatment that Spinoza has 
received from both Catholics and Protestants ever since. 
Singularly enough, Simon himself fell under the ban 
for heterodoxy, because of this great work of his ; he 
too has been looked at sidelong all through these two 
hundred years. No wonder, for he could use strong 
expressions. He had little patience with any Protestant 
theologians who ventured to handle the Scriptures, and 
he writes of them thus: “Cette perfection que nous 
cherchons, et qui n’a point 6 t& connue des Protestans ” 
(Book II., chapter xxiii.). Again, he calls Walton, 
the editor of the English Polyglot, “a thief”; even 
although he looks on him as better than most Pro¬ 
testants, because he was an episcopal prelate. On the 
other hand, Simon fearlessly points out the liberty 
which the prophets took in altering the ancient sacred 
writings ; he gives also the evidence from “ repetitions,” 
and these even in the Pentateuch, that no one man can 
have written all the five books, and that certainly 
Moses did not write them. He had studied Judaism 
well; and, naturally, he was deeply impressed with the 
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great value of the constant devotion of the Jews to 
their literature and to righteousness. He declares, 
as we have had occasion to see, that the Jews were 
far more liberal before their conflict with Christianity 
than they became under the influence of the con¬ 
troversy therewith. 

(iv.) It is right to name here, finally, Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), who is often quoted as having said, in his 
Leviathan , or Doctrine of the State, that a Mosaic 
authorship for the Pentateuch was not at all indispens¬ 
able. 

Most of these utterances, however, were of little 
importance, for they were only negative; moreover, 
two large fields of life and study had to be surveyed 
before any positive knowledge and really useful critical 
results could be gained concerning any part of the Old 
Testament. First, linguistic attainments had to be far 
greater than hitherto ; and, secondly, the essential 
value of history, and even the clear idea of what 
history is, had to dawn on men’s minds before a really 
thorough criticism could emerge. We turn to watch 
the coming of the dawn over these two regions that 
were still so dark. 

(II.) The linguistic field was eagerly cultivated by a 
series of men whose works are, in several cases, of 
much practical value to this day. We have mentioned 
the Polyglot Bibles : these included studies of grammar 
which are still usable ; while their lexicons, provided in 
a time when few such existed elsewhere to aid any one 
who desired to read the various texts, are in some 
instances still among the best. Such, for example, is 
the Syriac Lexicon by Edmund Castellus printed in 
"Walton’s English Polyglot. Then for a whole hundred 
years the devoted family of the Buxtorfs were Hebraists 
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of note, the greatest of whom was John Buxtorf, called 
commonly “ the Father” (1564-1629), Professor in the 
University of Basel for thirty-eight years. He was fol¬ 
lowed in the same office for nearly as long a period by 
his son, John Buxtorf, commonly known as “the Son” 
(1599-1664). The father prepared a little lexicon that 
is much used to this day ; and father and son together 
constructed the great Concordance to the Hebrew 
Bible, which is still most valuable, and is indeed 
almost indispensable to the Hebrew student, for there 
is no other such work save the much more costly Con¬ 
cordance of Fuerst. Alongside of these two scholars 
lived Salomon Glass, whose work on Hebrew philology 
is still much used. Then came the two noted Hebraists 
bearing the name Michaelis : John Henry (1668-1738), 
Professor of Hebrew in Halle, editor of a still usable 
edition of the Hebrew Bible; and his grand-nephew, John 
David (1717-1791), Professor in Gottingen, author of one 
of the earliest so-called “ Introductions.” This latter 
did good service also through his study of The Mosaic 
Law . An especial interest gathers round these two 
men, because the notable Pietistic movement was in 
their day at its highest bloom. Its centre was the 
University and the city of Halle, with Francke, the 
founder of the great orphan-house, at the head. J. H. 
Michaelis succeeded Francke as Professor of Hebrew 
in the University when the latter took the Chair of 
Systematic Theology. The whole tone of life and of 
study in Halle at the time was pietistic; the aim in use 
of the Scriptures being scarcely historical at all, but an 
effort to find edification only. 

(III.) There was awaking in those generations a 
singular sense of need for what Spinoza called a historical * 
grasp of the literature of the Hebrews and the Jews. 

r 
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Few writers of the time treated directly of this field, and 
yet a work by one of them is a classic. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, in addition to Simon and Spinoza, Dr. 
John Spencer, of Ely and Cambridge (1630-1695), in his 
Laws of the Hebrews laid the foundations of the science 
of Comparative Religion, as W. Robertson Smith has 
said in his brilliant lectures on “ The Religion of the 
Semites.” The very first words of its Prolegomena are : 
“To show that the laws and rites of the Jews were not 
instituted of God without reasonable ends.” Spencer 
then goes forward to assert the propriety of studying 
the “ rationality ” of all such matters of cultus, as 
that rationality is to be found in the “ pleasure, the 
usefulness, the respectability, and the novelty and 
rarity thereof.” 

Similarly brave was the Scottish Catholic priest, 
Alexander Geddes, in his New Translation of the Bible, 
published about 1792. He died ere his task was com¬ 
pleted, but the two stately quarto volumes gave the 
translation from Genesis to Chronicles. A later volume 
of Critical Remarks led to his suspension from office ; 
but his teaching recorded in his preface to Genesis could 
not be suspended. We may quote a sentence or two 
from that preface (p. iii.): “ To me it is sufficiently 
evident that the world of the Hebrew cosmologist was 
a recent world, created out of pre-existing matter”; and 
again on p. vi.: “There are many sincere friends of 
religion who are not of the opinion c that every word of 
the Pentateuch is divinely inspired/ and I freely confess 
myself to be one of them.” 

Thus we are led to the threshold of our present 
^period. With Astruc an entirely new process emerged. 


* 
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Chapter VII 


MODERN CRITICISM FROM ASTRUC TILL NOW 

Seetion I.—Aids and Hindrances. 

A few introductory notes are necessary concerning the 
environments of criticism, and preparation for it during 
the past century. 

x. From the Renaissance to the year 1800 the 
minds of men were steadily awakening to conscious¬ 
ness of the value of each individual as against all 
aristocracies. This religious valuation led naturally to 
that missionary effort at home and abroad which seeks 
to acquaint every human soul with its value; and then 
arose the demand for dissemination of the literature 
of the Old and New Testaments. Hence was born the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, which has 
already issued in all 215,000,000 copies of Scripture in 
418 different languages. Thus the nineteenth century 
became in a large sense a» Bible-reading age ; but it 
needs to be remembered that this was the first really 
Bible-reading age in the history of the world, as 
J. A. Picton’s admirable book on Man and the Bible has 
proved. The fairly general reading throughout the 
century since then has had a powerful influence in 
promoting strictly scientific criticism ; for it is impossible 
now for any teacher to ignore in public the difficulties 
in the Scriptures, since most people have seen these 
with their own eyes. 

2. It is important to see how critical study of the 
Scriptures has arisen and grown hand in hand and stage 
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by stage along with the philosophic activity which 
means scientific formulation of the consciousness of 
men. When Kant propounded his doctrine of the 
freedom to think, just then Dr. Astruc and his few 
comrades were venturing to analyse Genesis. Notably, 
however, Kant did not provide any unfailing criterion, 
whereby men might test their final results, and might 
have a sufficient certainty and also a satisfying unity in 
their operations. Hegel did this work ; he saw that 
there is in this world more than the individual life of 
each of us ; there is the long course of history which 
becomes, as we look on it, the very autograph, or we 
may say the great individual record of the Invisible 
Cause himself. It was a pupil of Hegel, Wilhelm 
Vatke, who published in Berlin in 1835 his Biblical 
Theology Scieritifically Exhibited , which aimed at dis¬ 
covery of the great history which is concealed amid all 
the varying documents of Hebrew and Jewish literature; 
and the substance of Vatke’s book remains to this day, 
in the main, unchallenged and confirmed as correct. 
We may well quote two sentences concerning this 
work from Pfleiderer’s volume on Development of 
Theology (1890): “Asa disciple of Hegel, Vatke had a 
keen eye for the laws of the mental development and 
religious consciousness of nations.” But the book met 
with a strange fate. “ It was not until 1865-1870 that 
the same critical views were again advanced in a different 
form, and they have evoked ever-growing interest.” 

3. The keen instinct of Spinoza saw the need of 
critical study of the Old Testament language, its 
vocabulary, and its grammar. A few words may sum 
up the history of this department. 

Strangely, the matter of lexicon, or knowledge of 
vocabulary of the Old Testament language, has moved 
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most slowly of all the departments of study. Gesenius 
began to publish a small lexicon in 1810, but not until 
1858 did Emil Rddiger complete the “ Gesenius ” 
Thesaurus of the then existing stores of acquaintance 
with the meaning of Hebrew words ; so that Thesaurus 
took half-a-century in construction. The methods 
followed in it were naturally somewhat medieval; and, 
strange to say, these methods rule most of the lexicons : 
Fuerst’s, Stade’s, and the “ Oxford,” to this day. 

(ii.) In grammatical territory there was similar slow 
advance, until H. Ewald (1803 to 1874) constructed his 
philosophically-planned but all too fanciful Handbook, 
editions of which work ran on from 1827 to 1863. In 
1861 Justus Olshausen published his carefully-ordered 
System, surpassing Ewald by far; and he was followed 
by Stade, of Giessen, in a similar work published in 
1879, with even fuller material. Then the brilliant 
master of Semitic languages, Paul de Lagarde, issued 
in 1889 his splendid analysis of The Structure of 
Aramaic, Arabic , and Hebrew Nouns . Comparative 
Semitic grammar in the hands of these teachers shows 
that the language of the Old Testament is one of the 
most natural, most logically constructed, and most 
simple of all languages ; although, like the languages 
of all merchant peoples, especially of peoples dwelling 
as the Hebrews did on a great international highway, 
it has suffered a good deal of debasement by rubbing 
and roughening. There is not in it an atom of the 
unlikeness to all other sorts of speech which the less 
critical ages supposed it to possess. 

4.^ We turn now to the fascinating story of the 
re-discovery of the original documents from which 
the Narrative Books were formed. Some special pre¬ 
fatory words are here needed :— 
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(i.) The task of discovery has been accomplished 
amid almost overwhelming difficulties. The deep pre¬ 
judice felt and expressed by religious organisations 
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has compelled the toilers to “keep silence in the evil 
flay,” as Amos counselled; so the work has had to be 
done many a time in secret. The workmen have in 
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some cases waited long years ere they have made 
public what they knew to be right and to be very 
precious. In the article concerning Dr, Astruc iq 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedia, E. Bohmer quotes from 
th z Eloge historique of the Regent of the Medical Faculty 
in Paris, in 1767, these pathetic words : “Ce ne fut que 
lorsqu’il se sentit avanc£ en dge qu’il se crut en droit 
de donner au public un travail qu’il avait meditd long- 
temps. Le scrupule le retenoit.” Later on the mischief 
of prejudice appeared more sadly, when in 1819 
De Wette was expelled from his professorship in 
Berlin, nominally for a political reason, but really 
through ecclesiastical enmity. In vain “ the Faculty ot 
Theology, led by Schleiermacher, did all in its power 
to save one of its ablest members,” as Cheyne’s beau¬ 
tiful tribute tells. We are presently to see also what 
splendid and epoch-making service Bishop Colenso did 
for the Old Testament, as the students of the matter 
have long agreed ; and yet in 1864 Bishop Gray of 
Capetown formally excommunicated Colenso. Nearer 
still to our own day, by a majority of half-a-dozen in an 
assembly of many hundreds, the Free Church of Scotland 
deposed from the ministry of the Gospel one of the ablest 

theologians of the century—William Robertson Smith_ 

and denounced his brilliant teaching as heresy. 

(n.) Difficulty has been great and long, because the 
field was so new, the methods almost all untried. 
Most of the appliances necessary in such analytical 
study, such as the sciences of comparative vocabulary, 
style, ritual, and ethical history, had to be constructed. 
Just herein, indeed, lay one excellence of the work : 
the surveyors, explorers, analysts, had continually to 
make tentative theories, as in every similar investiga¬ 
tion of nature. They had to suggest possible solutions 
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of problems, then to reject what did not stand the test 
of application, and to lay down what did stand testing 
as a new foundation for the next steps. 

(iii.) The aim has always been to construct. The 
Old Testament stands to-day as a great re-constructed 
treasure; as a whole, it is more intensely studied- than 
ever it was before, and there is vastly more labour, 
time, and expense of every kind expended upon its 
pages than was ever spent in the ages past. In addition 
there has been re-discovered and re-constructed an 
immense mass of ancient Hebrew and Jewish literature 
and literary life that had actually been lying hidden on 
its own pages, all unknown through many generations. 

(iv.) As we proceed to see what Dr. As true did, let 
us note that there were others at work in a similar way 
at the same time. The article in Herzog referred to 
already tells of a Dissertation by Peter Brouwer, 
presented to the University of Leyden in 1753, the 
very year of Astruc’s first publication ; and Brouwer 
had made an analysis much like that of Dr. Astruc. 

Section II.™The Discovery of the Foundation Document* 

1. Dr. Astruc published in 1753 his Conjectures sur 
les inemoires originaux dont il paroit que Moyse se servil 
pour composer le livre le la Genese . Because of this 
work Astruc must always be honoured as the man who 
showed the key to the fundamental operation of the 
analysis. Here he discovered the Foundation Document 
of Genesis, which he called “ the Elohist.” 

2. Dr. Astruc’s name suggests Jewish descent, for 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia's article on the word, by; 
Professor Gottheil of New York, says : “ As a praenomen 
the word ‘Astruc’ was used frequently by Jews in 
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southern France and eastern Spain and again : “ It is 
used to this day as a family name in France.” 

3. Now, concerning the analysis,—Astruc saw and 
pointed out the remarkable fact that in Genesis i. and 
ii. there are tw r o different names used for Deity. This 
had been observed as far away back as Augustine and 
Tertullian ; but Astruc set about using the phenomenon 
as a guide to analysis. Giving the designation “ A ” to 
all passages using the one name “ Elohim,” and the 
sign “ B ” to all that use the other name “ Ihwh,” he set 
down the two series of passages separately. Observe 
that the reader of the English Bible will not find the 
word Ihwh or Iahweh in Genesis; but instead of this the 
word Lord appears in Genesis ii., etc. The explanation 
is that the word Ihwh is never pronounced by the 
Jew. When he comes to it in his reading of his Old 
Testament, he reverently says “ My Lord,” and the 
English Version has copied this custom. Now let us 
show how r wonderfully Astruc was thus able to obtain, 
in the year 1753, almost the same result that the latest 
analysts agree in finding. We can illustrate this by 
setting in parallel columns side by side the “Elohim” 
passages as indicated by Astruc, and the like given by 
Dr. Bacon, of Yale University, in his Genesis of Genesis. 
Here they are :— 

Astruc's Elohist in Genesis i. to 
xvii. 

Gen. i. 1 to ii. 3. 

Ch. v. 1 to the end. 

Ch. vi. 9-22. 

Ch. vii. 6-10 ; 19, 22, 24. 


Bacon's Elohist , now commonly 
called the Priestly Book , or U P.” 

Gen. i. 1 to ii. 4a. 

Ch. v. all except vs. 29. 

Ch. vi. 9-22. 

Ch. vii. 6, 11-21, except 17b, 
24. 

Ch. viii. 1-5, except 2b, also 
13a, 14-19. 


Ch. viii. 1-19. 
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Ch. ix. i-io, 12, 16 f, 28 f. Ch. ix. 1-17, 28 f; also ch. x, 

1 a, 2-7, 20, 22 f, 31 f. 

Ch. xi. 10-26. Ch. xi. 10-27, 31 f; also xii. 5; 

xiii. 6, 12 ; also xvi. la, 3, 

*5 *'• 

Ch. xvii. 3-27. Ch. xvii. 1-27. 

It can be easily seen that there is remarkable agree¬ 
ment in chapters i.-xvii. Then, however, serious varia¬ 
tion enters ; but even this has proved to be extremely 
interesting, for we know now that just at chapter xvii. 
there begins the insertion of another quite different 
document, which is also peculiarly Elohistic. It uses 
the name “ Elohim ” until the third chapter of Exodus, 
but otherwise it is almost entirely different from the 
production of the Elohistic scribe who wrote Genesis 
chapter i. 1 

This leads us directly to the next stage in the tale. 
But ere we step forward let us note how this early 
correct instinct displayed by Astruc in his analysis 
disposes of the somewhat too common and unwise 
charge against the Biblical students that “they never 
agree.” The same gate or key to the right road has 
been used by every analyst since Astruc discovered it. 

Seetion III.—Of the Unravelling of the Two Earliest 
; Sources. 

The lesson learned from Astruc leads us to another ; 
for the next important step was taken almost at once, 
although, strangely enough, the value of it was not 
realised for fifty years. Astruc had said in 1753 that 

1 The name “ Priestly Document” or “ P ” is now given to the 
Foundation Document, for very simple reasons ; while the ternf 
“ Elohist ” or “ E ” is reserved for the other document beginning 
in chapters xv.-xx. 
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he believed he could recognise thirteen different docu¬ 
ments from which Moses had drawn his materials or 
paragraphs. In 1799 Professor Ilgen, of Jena, pub¬ 
lished a work claiming that there are seventeen 
documents used in Genesis ; but all of them are the 
work of probably only three independent writers. 
Canon Cheyne states that Ilgen’s three source-writers 
were :—(I.) The first scribe who uses the name “ El ” for 
God; (II.) the second who uses the same name “El”; 
and (III.) the first who uses the name“Iah.” Now, 
that is exactly the position of scientific opinion to-day ; 
Ilgen’s discovery of a hundred and ten years ago is 
in ‘substance the present common view. Ilgen’s work 
was the climax of what is often called the “ first Docu¬ 
mentary period ” of investigation — a period when 
the Pentateuch was believed to be a combination of 
several documents. What drove men away from this 
position it is hard to tell. Possibly it was the traditional 
devotion to the idea that there must be, after all, only 
one great document. In any case, after Ilgen a new 
period began, which has been called the “Fragment 
Theory,” and which sought to account for the pheno¬ 
mena by supposing that there was only one Mosaic 
work, beginning in Genesis i., which was enlarged 
afterwards by the addition of fragments written by 
many men at many times. For fifty years there went 
on the long contentions of De Wette and a host of 
others, greater and lesser, ending finally with the 
brilliant but uncertain conjectures of Ewald (1803- 
i 8 75 )- 

At last, in 1853, Professor Hupfeld, of Halle, published 
an epoch-making book on The Sources of Genesis and the 
*Mode of their Combination; and here at last, in some 
sense independently, Hupfeld made again the old 
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discovery of Ilgen. He gave convincing proof that, 
mingled with some paragraphs taken from the old so- 
called “ Elohist ” of Genesis i., etc., and some from the 



Herrmann Hupfeld, 

Dr. Theol., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Halle, a/S. 

I ah wist which begins in Genesis ii. 4, there was a 
third writing- singularly related to each of these and yet 
singularly different from either. This new Elohist is' 
related, said Hupfeld, to “P” because of the use of 
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the name Elohim until the beginning of Exodus ; but 
the two are related also in their common tendency to for¬ 
malism, or shall we say to pedagogic aims. In fact, 
both “ E ” and “ P ” are teachers ; but they are teachers 
of religious theories, “ E ” seeking to teach a new moral 
theory of religion, and “P” seeking to teach a new 
ceremonial system. 

Section IV.™Concerning the Two Law Codes. 

Ere we can understand fully the matter of dating 
the documents, we must look at a part of the Hexateuch 
which we have scarcely mentioned so far—namely, the 
Book of Deuteronomy. 

1. Deuteronomy’s “ Mosaic ” origin was questioned 
by Spinoza, as we have seen ; but even before Spinoza 
our fellow-Englishman Hobbes, in his Leviathan (1651), 
had laid his finger on this book as the starting point of 
criticism of all Mosaicism. Hobbes doubted the story 
of the Lawgiver’s death told in the book (c. xxxiv.). 
How, said he, could a man write down the story of his 
own death and burial? Going farther, he analysed the 
work into a “ husk ” enclosing a “ kernel,” which latter 
is cc. xii. to xxviii. In 1805 De Wette published in 
Jena University his graduation Discourse on Deutero¬ 
nomy, claiming that that book was written by some 
one different from the writer of the other books of 
the Pentateuch, and living after they did. De Wette 
claimed that Deuteronomy was composed in the time 
of Josiah, just before 600 b.c., when the Deutero- 
nomic plan of having only one sanctuary was introduced 
and adopted. One teacher after another followed in 
support of De Wette’s theory ; until, just thirty years 
* later, a new epoch in the particular field was opened. 
In 1835 a remarkable work on The Old Jewish Festivals , 
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with a Critical Study of the Legislation of the Penta¬ 
teuch was issued by J. F. L. George, a young lecturer in 
the University of Berlin. Herein George proves that 



Wilhelm Martin Leberecht De Wette, 

Dr. Theol., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Berlin. 

From Mr. Rischgiiz, 

the laws of Deuteronomy are evidently older than 
almost all other Pentateuchal laws; and he lays r> 
down propositions that ever since then have been seen 
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more and more clearly to be the corner-stones of all 
criticism of Hebrew history. Says he: “ In critical 
investigations of the Old Testament the Prophets 
must give the decisive light concerning date ; for their 
dates are the most certain among alL ,, And again : 
“The prophets before Jeremiah refer often to the 
popular traditions that are the matter of the Penta¬ 
teuch’s stories ; but no one of them ever mentions 
the Pentateuch’s laws.” Farther : “Jeremiah is the 
first writer who both knows and speaks of ‘ The Law.’ 
The law that Jeremiah names is Deuteronomy, and he 
is dependent largely on Deuteronomy.” Farther again: 
“ It is the facts of the story of the development of 
c priesthood ’ that have chiefly decided the date of 
Deuteronomy. The decision depends on the distinction 
between what we may call ‘ Levitism ’ on the one hand, 
and the entirely peculiar character of Deuteronomy on 
the other.” Once again: “ Ezekiel stands clearly 
between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, for while Jere¬ 
miah and Deuteronomy know no distinction between 
the priests and the other Levites, Ezekiel, on the other 
hand, begins to set up such a distinction ; yet Ezekiel 
knows nothing of the further distinction that sets a 1 high 
priest above thepriests,’aswe find Leviticus prescribing.” 

Thus George pointed to the clue for the criticism 
of Deuteronomy, and of the whole Pentateuch; 
and, indeed, of all Hebrew history. The treatise of 
Riehm, of Halle (1854), on The Legislation of Moses in 
the Land of Moab , simply drew out in full form and 
force the details of George’s argument, and assigned 
the writing of Deuteronomy to the time of Manasseh, 
about 660 b.c. Closer investigation is at present 
'being made by Steuernagel, especially to discover how 
many hands took part in the formation of “D.” 
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2. Very early in the study of the so-called foundation 
document (Genesis i., etc.) differences of the original 
composers of various portions of it were suspected. 
The most striking fact was the peculiar appearance of 
Leviticus, chapters xvii. to xxvi. To-day this little 
book is recognised as dating from Ezekiel’s day, 600 to 
500 B.c. Its sources were, of course, still older. The 
combined booklet must have been inserted into the 
Priestly work after the composition and publication of 
that work ; and this cannot date earlier than the days 
of Nehemiah, about 450 b.c. 

Section V.—The Determination of the Dates* 

The determination of the dates of the various docu¬ 
ments troubled the workmen for long years. We have 
just seen that in 1835 George showed the laws of 
Deuteronomy to be older than most of the other legis¬ 
lation in the Pentateuch. And yet the book beginning 
in Genesis i. and containing those younger laws was 
the foundation document! How could these things be 
reconciled ? 

We can feel to-day how natural it was to decide 
finally that the youngest source of all could in 400 b.c. 
be made the foundation document. But how was it 
discovered that “ P ” was really of so late a date as 
450 b.c.? We have here to observe a transformation 
of opinion that came about fifty years ago ; its cause is 
of deep interest to us. 

1. Down to about the year 1866 even scholarly men 
could not overcome the old reverence towards the 
stories of Creation in Genesis. All seem to have felt 
especially unwilling to consider as of late origin that first 
Creation story of Genesis i., which begins so grandly " 
with the sublime sentence : “ When at the first Elohim 
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fashioned the heavens and the earth.” And yet the 
legislation of “ P,” connected with that narrative, was 
the youngest set of laws in the Pentateuch. Here 
was a dilemma that troubled scholars as well as laity. 
What was to be done? What the earnest souls did 
was to say : “Then we must cut the knot. We must 
regard the Priestly narrative as old indeed; but we 
must separate from this the Priestly legislation, and 
we must regard its laws for ceremonies as written by 
an entirely different and very late hand.” The view was 
set up that some person who lived long hundreds of years 
after Moses had succeeded remarkably in adopting the 
ancient style of the narrator of Genesis i., etc. The 
narrative, it was felt, must be honoured as by far the 
oldest literature of the Hebrew race, and, therefore, 
worthy of entire credence; but the ceremonial rules for 
. sanctuary, priesthood, and offerings must be counted as 
the very latest and the most richly refined methods of the 
people as they entered into the ways of Persian and 
Greek culture. Such was the situation of criticism from 
1835 until about the year i860. 

2. Singular to relate, the hand of an Englishman 
lifted away the veil from the scholars’ eyes. John 
William Colenso, the Anglican Missionary Bishop of 
Natal, in South Africa, did in this matter the essential 
service—somewhat unwittingly, indeed, and yet very 
thoroughly. That service has made him deservedly 
one of the foremost leaders in Biblical criticism. His 
creative touch is on the study of the Old Testament for 
all time. The splendid tribute to Colenso given by 
Professor Abraham Kuenen, of Leyden, in the Intro¬ 
duction to his Historical Inquiry into the Origin and 
m Composition of the Hexateuch , published in 1886 in 
English translation by Professor Wicksteed, is an 
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abiding utterance of thankful praise from an acknow¬ 
ledged representative of the whole world’s best scholar¬ 
ship. We are far enough away from Colenso now to 
listen to Kuenen’s estimate, and to echo in England 
the praise of him as a brave leader in our own land, 
and also as the pathfinder for the whole science. 
Kuenen points out, and Cheyne shows also, how, among 
all the seven volumes of Colenso’s magnum opus , Part I. 
was actually the most valuable of all, although it 
was the very part which brought down on him the 
bitterest condemnations. It showed, to quote Kuenen, 
“that just the very narratives of the foundation docu¬ 
ment were the most helpless before criticism.” 
And again: u The difficulties on which Colenso dwelt, 
massed together as they were by him, and set together 
with such imperturbable sang froid and relentless 
thoroughness,” showed that “we had stopped halfway 
in our criticism of the foundation document, and 
must go right through with it before we could reach 
our goal. It was Colenso that let us have the 
proofs, not, indeed, clearly realised by himself, that the 
narratives in 4 P ’ must be regarded as inaccurate, 
and therefore late conceptions ” of a time removed 
by long ages from the matters they describe. There¬ 
fore the narrative portions of the Pentateuch were'no 
longer to be torn away from the Levitical descriptions 
of ceremonial arrangements. Both had always been 
known to be in the same style ; now both narratives 
and ceremonial rules were seen to be from the same 
time, andfrom the same school of writers : therefore, since 
the ceremonial parts of “ P ” were post-exilic, its narra¬ 
tives must be post-exilic also. u P ” was thus recognised 
as being altogether the product of 450 b.c. Kuenen, 
Graf, and many another declared themselves of this 
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opinion ; and the thinking world has never gone back 
from the position that Colenso heralded, and which his 
work in Natal from 1862 to 1879 compelled all students 
to adopt. 

3. Meanwhile Professor Julius Wellhauscn, then of 
Greifswald, began to publish (1876-1877), in the Year¬ 
books for Germa?i Theology , his now long-famous articles 
concerning “ The Composition of the Hexateuch. ,, To 
quote from the skilful monograph by Professor Gordon, 
of Montreal, in the Expositor for 1905 : “ Wellhausen 
applied the critical knife to the analysis of the text, 
dividing between the Iahwist (‘ J ’), the Elohist (* E ’)— 
i,e., Hupfeld’s Second Elohist of Genesis xx., etc.—the 
Deuteronomist ( £ D ’), and the Foundation Document 
(‘ P ’), with an incisive keenness and skill and a reasoned 
judgment, which raised his articles at once to the rank 
of a standard work on the subject. ” These articles 
have not all been turned into English, so that our 
countrymen have not yet had the right opportunity to 
feel their power, or, indeed, to deal at all adequately 
with them. Colenso did translate the earlier parts of 
them ; but the complete task awaits younger hands. 

4. Now, ere we proceed further, let it be set down 
that the approximate dates of the three sources we have 
described run thus, according to the fairly general con¬ 
sensus of all investigators :— 

(i.) The Iahwist ( C£ J ”) must have been written about 
900 B.c. ; for it describes the coming of the Davidic 
monarchy, and it is at home in the sort of religion 
which Elijah and Elisha represent, and against which 
the great moral reforming crusade of Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah was aimed. r 

(ii.) The Elohist (“E”)— i.e ., Hupfeld’s second user 
of the name Elohim—writes under the influence of the 
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moral preaching and work of the prophet Amos and his 
comrades. Therefore “ E ” was written between 750 
and 700 b.c., at about the time those prophets lived 
and preached. 

(iii.) The Deuteronomist school (“D”) is an imme¬ 
diate development of the Elohistic school, and makes 
an advance upon the ideas of “ E ” with the same 
ultimate moral aims ; therefore some of “ D ” dates 
from 700 b.c., or even a few years earlier. The “ D ” 
school must have gone on working all the way through 
the following century down to the Reformation of King 
Josiah in 620 b.c., which used “D ” as its charter. 

(iv.) The oldest part of the book of Leviticus, cc. xvii. 
to xxvi., commonly known as the “Holiness Code” 
(“H”), was very probably produced by a contemporary 
of Ezekiel, and is therefore from a little after 600 B.c. 

(v.) Finally, the Priestly or Foundation Document 
(“P”) is the Torah-Book, or the Book-of-Doctrine, 
brought with Nehemiah from Persia to Jerusalem in 
450 b.c., and then and there immediately adopted as 
the charter of the new Jewish community. It became, 
therefore, the only sacred book, as it was the Charter- 
Doctrine-Book, of Judaism ; and it remained so for 
perhaps a century. Then men saw that the older 
writings were too precious to be lost; so, to preserve 
them, they were incorporated in “ P,” bit by bit, as 
we have said, at the appropriate points, just as we 
set books on a library shelf according to subjects. 
This incorporation was done before 300 B.c.; for 
about that date someone wrote the Books of Chronicles, 
as a new attempt to form a “ Bible ” with fresh and 
greatly altered 1 ideas of ceremonial duties; and^ 


1 E.g., the author of Chronicles makes David, and not Moses > 
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Chronicles uses the combination of “P,” “J,” and 
“ E ” as the material for this new Chronicle-Bible. 
Such, then, is the succession of the documents. 

Section VI.—Of the Critical Construction of the Course of 
the History of Hebrew and Jewish Religion. 

1. In 1875 Bernhard Duhm published his Theology 
of the Prophets , which in a second title he called A 
Basis for Realising the Development of the History of the 
Religion of Israel . All scholars have recognised a 
classic in this little book. With large knowledge of 
Hebrew literature and with fine philosophic skill, Duhm 
analysed each prophet’s oracles, and character, and 
service ; beginning with Amos, and following on with 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Then he studies the legis¬ 
lation of Deuteronomy, and, following this, he examines 
Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Zechariah xii. if., 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Later he treats of the men "of 
the Persian period,” which included, he said, second 
Isaiah and various anonymous parts of the first Isaiah ; 
also Haggai, Zechariah, Joel, and Malachi. In Duhm’s 
judgment, Hebrew religion ended with Malachi in 
500 b.c. What followed, including “P,” was Judaism 
—not properly a part of Hebraism, but its heir. The 
finest features in the work of Duhm are, first, certainly 
his intimate acquaintance with each part of the literature 
discussed and his exact exposition of the nature of each 
writer ; but he shows also singular skill in tracing the 
connection between each prophet and his successor. 

2. The effect of Duhm’s work was manifest at 
once. There used to be taught in books and uni¬ 
versity lectures before that date a so-called “ Old 

the author of most of the Jewish ceremonies. He develops the 
priestly system far beyond “ P,” yet he uses “ P as material. 

L • 
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Testament theology,” which said somewhat as 
follows :—“ We expound, first, Mosaism— z.e., Moses 
as inspired of God to set forth in the desert all the 
great features of the nature of God in Creation, in 
Providence, and in Revelation; also the features of 
man’s nature, his covenant with God, his theocratic 
system of government, the Levitical priesthood, etc., 
etc., with all details of Mosaic worship in the sanctuary, 
its offerings, and its festivals.” All this used to be set 
forth without any hint or thought of the idea of per¬ 
spective, which is so essential in any true exhibition of 
the life of a people. “All those things of God and 
man,” said the old method, “were revealed to Moses ; 
scarcely one of them was ever known before him ; all 
were shown to him in complete system, and needing no 
addition or development for ever: if”—ah, here entered 
the difficulty—if “ only the people had kept the faith ” 
thus once for all delivered. But they did not keep 
it; they fell. So the books and lectures described a 
new set of ideas called “ Prophetism.” But this new 
prophetic revelation had again also no perspective, 
oddly enough, although it was given by many men and 
at different times. Mirabile dictu; the features of life 
in heaven and earth were the same for all those prophets, 
with no single hint of any development. Such was the 
customary instruction by theological Professors. The 
plan and theory may be seen, only slightly improved, 
in Oehler’s Old Testament Theology , published 1873, 
and in the earlier editions of Schultz’s work on the 
topic. All was a dead-level. Was it any wonder that 
religious teachers, trained on such food, had to see the 
people steadily slipping away out of their hands, away 
from the# pastoral care, and away from worship beneath 
the pulpits where such training influenced the sermons ? 
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3. The new understanding came, and worked speedily 
a change; at first, indeed, a strangely inadequate 
change. It was realised that most of the regulations 
commonly called “law ” were actually of later date than 
were the utterances of the prophets ; so in some cases 
the curious result appeared that authors who had pub¬ 
lished books on Old Testament theology on the old plan 
issued new editions that were simply the old books 
very curiously altered. The text was the same as 
before, save that Part I., on “Mosaism”—with all its 
dead-level of system—was set second in order as Part 
II.; while the old Part II., on “ Prophetism”—with the 
other dead-level—now stood first, and was proclaimed 
to be really Part I. ! Such teaching left unaltered 
all the lack of perspective, and perpetuated the mis¬ 
chievous absence of the idea of development. So tight 
was the grip of the old tradition ; so blinding had it 
been to the mind. But Duhm’s work has changed all 
these feeble methods. 

4. Immediately after the issue of Duhm’s Theology of 
the Prophets there appeared Wellhausen’sATzk^;^/ ofIsrael, 
the publication of which in the Encyclopedia Britan - 
nica, under the direction of Robertson Smith, awakened 
English theologians to the absolute necessity of diligently 
setting their house in order. And now it was that there 
arose the bitterest outcry against the “ Higher Criticism. ” 
Platforms and pulpits cried out that the Higher Critics 
were doing two wrong things : they were altering the 
pages of Scripture, and they were teaching that the world 
was actually created by “ Evolution,” that invention 
of Charles Darwin. To this day some philosophers 
£hink to act wisely in denouncing Higher Criticism as 
based entirely on Hegel’s teaching that history and 
development are the essential method and records of • 
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God’s working-. It is astonishing to hear these men ; 
for development goes on without regarding them, and 
even they move forward a little day by day. It may be 
noted here that the term “ Higher Criticism ” does not 
mean in any case a science by itself; it is simply the 
work that every student of any literature does and must 
do when he seeks to test the supposed course of the 
history of life as seen in literature. The outcry against 
the “ Higher Critics ” was in reality an effort to remain 
wedded to a conception of a history without any deve¬ 
lopment in it. But that effort has passed away. There 
are now very few teachers who do not say plainly that 
the critical and exact idea of history which includes in it 
the fact of development is the only really living blessing 
both for teachers and for taught, both in church and 
school, and in the wider thinking of society. Men are 
everywhere demanding such a picture of the story of 
Providence. With singular eagerness, men are every¬ 
where reading the history of Israel, of its people and 
its religion, as these are based on the new grasp of 
the Old Testament literature. Kittel’s history, that of 
Stade, the short sketches by Addis, Marti, the present 
writer, and others, are widely read both by pew and by 
pulpit, in the school and in the home. The new story 
of the coming of Jesus, through the developments of 
Hebrew history, is now almost a universal possession. 

Section VII.—Concerning other Books besides the 
Narratives. 

Our task would not be finished unless we pointed to 
the steady progress of critical work in other depart¬ 
ments of the Old Testament besides that of the Penta-* 
teuch. A few words on those other parts will suffice to 
indicate how thoroughly the task is faced, and how the 
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same great ends on which we have been looking are 
still being attained. 

1. The narrative books beyond Deuteronomy have 

always been much in the mind of the analyst. "The use 
of the word “ Hexateuch ” meant that Joshua was Jong 
ago recognised to be of exactly the same sort of origin 
as were the five Torah books, although Joshua had for 
ages been held by the Jews to be the work of some man 
of a second rank of inspiration as compared with the 
intimate manner of speech which God was believed to 
have allowed between Moses and himself. So said the 
“Sayings of the Fathers” in the Mishnah. But the f 
arguments for inclusion of Joshua among the books off 
narrative that had to be studied apply with quite equal! 
force to “ Judges,” the “ Samuel ” books, and the books ’ 
of “ Kings.” The process of analysis which dealt with 
the former five or six books deals now with all these 
other five at the same time; the “J,” “ E,” “D,” and 
" P ” documents are found in all eleven books, along 
with other material also. Budde has done masterly 
work in this direction. We must not suppose that^ 
all the material used was obtained from those four| 
sources ; for plainly in Gen esis, ch apter xiv., a source 
is used which differs from every one of the writings 
“ j,” “E,” “ D,” and “P.” I 

2. A new impulse to the critical study of the Old 
Testament has come from the science of Assyriolog y, 
which has been created within the past fifty years. We 
know now the literature and history of a great and 
brilliant civilisation that existed for ages in the lands of 
Tigris and the Euphrates, long before an Abraham, can 

# have been born or could emigrate thence. A remark-1 
able code of laws was published by King Hammurabi! 
500 years before Abraham lived ; and while such a| 
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civilisation rested, on the one hand, on previous millen¬ 
niums of development, it provided, on the other hand, 
the basis for the far later rise and growth of Hebrew 
organisations. 

3. It was wisely said by Canon Cheyne that, just 
when the lamented Professor W. Robertson Smith died, 
criticism entered,on. an . aJmosJtjent^ field. That 

fieldls tEeT^ Prophets” themselves, and the “Psalms,” 
and much of the more especially Jewish writings. Many 
men have busied themselves with minute analysis of the 
Prophets’ writings, seeking to find out exactly, where 
at all possible, what were the original and actual oracles 
of those men, and what have been the later additions. 
In this class of work no one has been more devotedly 
earnest than the venerable Canon Professor Cheyne him¬ 
self. Weighted now with years and feeble health, he still 
commands his spirit with singular strength to the task 
of searching into these fields. On “^ I saiah ” especial 1 v 
he and Duhm have toiled, so to speak, in the same 
harness and with wonderful results, both analytic and 
constructive. In Boston, U.S.A., also, a gifted student, 
Professor Kellner, has done fine service concerning 
Isaiah ; anH more recently Mri G. H. Box’s Isaiah has 
puf^tlie very latest critical result within the reach of 
English readers. 

Professor Duhm has laid his hand upon the 
precious book of Jeremiah also, with the result that 
that prophet lives again before us in his own real 
song and cry, letting us feel what were the spiri¬ 
tual facts just as Judah was about to fall. But 
Duhm shows us also the commentaries that were 
written in ages afterwards on the edges of the old 
prophet’s pages, and that were then incorporated with 
the original so closely that they had come to seem 

9 
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to be the prophet’s own. Duhm lights up both the 
mind and devotion of the prophet, and also those of the 
Jewish commentators of the later centuries. And 
Duhm is not at all alone in such work ; he is one of a 
host of workmen on this field both in England and 
abroad. 

4. At the present moment all these operations seem 
in some sense secondary in value to discussions.qf Jh.e 
“Psalms.” For it grows singularly evident that that 
collection of poems was really t he ,Wp rship-Song of 

I the people who stood around Jesus in the eventful 
and fateful first generations of our-era. The story of 

: our attainment to the present state of psalmody criticism 
is long; only recently, several notable contributions 
have been made to the matter. Professor Cheyne’s 
latest edition of his Psalms is so thoroughly different 
from that given in his Bampton Lectures of 1889 that it 
shows clearly a most marked change in the field during 
the fairly short period intervening. The finest work by 
far—work that promises to be epoch-making, and not 
likely to be superseded for many a day—is the com¬ 
mentary on “Psalms ” by Duhm, wherein he points out, 
as present in the Psalms, the very features of society 
as it lived and thought about the year a.d. i. The 
Pharisees and the Saints, their hatreds and their 
beautiful devoutness—all are uttered in those poems. 
We are beginning to see that we have in our hands the 
thoughts and the utterances of the actual audience to 
whom John preached “ Repent,” to whom Jesus spoke his 
“Comfort,” and to whom Paul preached so eloquently. 

5. And now our closing word is that Old Testament 
criticism has been so successful, and so infectious 
through its success, that to-day at last the students of 
the New Testament have set diligently about their duty 
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and task of applying the same methods to the analysis 
of the Gospels and of the Epistles. The consequence 
is that these New Testament students are disclosing 
the need of a far more thorough acquaintance with the 
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literature of the people among whom the New Testament 
events were accomplished. Therefore the demand is 
becoming stringent for closer study of every sort of 
record coming from the last stages of what must be 
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called the Old Testament territory. The knowledge of 
Psalms, both those in the “ David ” books and those in 
the “ Solomon ” book ; knowledge also of the books 
of “Wisdom,” of those inside the Old Testament and 
those without it; acquaintance with the “ Pseude- 
pigraphs ” such as “Ezra,” “Daniel,” “Enoch,” and 
the Hebrew original of the “Revelation of John”—all 
this is now being sought eagerly; and it is seen that 
only from the critical student of the Old Testament are 
the answers to be obtained. Great areas for inves¬ 
tigation are yet unmentioned — to wit, first, the 
“Targums,” those Jewish interpretations of the Scrip¬ 
tures in the Aramaic tongue spoken in Palestine about 
a.d. i ; secondly, also the Mishnah and its legal in¬ 
terpretations and enlargements of the Mosaic Ethics. 
Nor are these all the tasks that now occupy the Old 
Testament critic or student. For it grows more 
and more evident that much of the speech and the 
thinking of the people of the New Testament was 
simply a continuation of the vocabulary and the mind 
of centuries of pre-Christian Jews. Has not Schurer 
just told us how the New Testament Greek was the 
ordinary speech of the Jews in Egypt through one to 
four hundred years b.c. ? Therefore the Old Testament 
workman must now be more diligent than ever, busy 
providing instruction in all these matters for his 
comrade students of the New Testament Scriptures. 
Old Testament criticism has accomplished a wonderful 
work in its primary field ; then it has inspired New 
Testament criticism ; and that again has bidden the 
Old Testament critical student start on a new career, 
as brilliant in its promise as was ever its older service. 

Such is the history of Old Testament Criticism. 
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